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Silk and Merino Walking Dresses. 


Fig. 1.—This costume consists of a high- 
necked plain waist, skirt, and over-skirt—all of 
gray silk. ‘The skirt is trimmed with embroid- 
ery and side-pleated ruches, as shown by the il- 
lustration. The over-skirt and waist are trimmed 
with black lace and side-pleated ruches. Black 
velvet beltand. sash. Bonnet of black figured lace 
trimmed with field flowers ; black velvet strings. 

Fig. 2.—This costume is made of violet. me- 
rino, and consists of paletot, over-skirt, skirt, 
and sash. The skirt is trimmed 
with ruffles and folds of the mate- 
rial, which are piped with silk of a 
darker shade. The over-skirt and 
paletot are trimmed with folds and 
silk. fringe. Belt and sash of the 
material, Gray English straw bon- 
net, trimmed with violet crépe de 
Chine and violet flowers. 








MINCE PIES. 


a anes of mists ‘and mellow 
fruitfulness,” says Keats, 

meaning just such a late, luxurious 
autumn as the last has been. Look- 
ing at it solely from the stand-point: 
of the oven, I rejoice in it with 
hopes for the future, which extend 
to the thawy, sugar-making days 
of next April. Are not these mild 
days the very ones for chopping of 
suet and apples, grinding spice, and 
seeding raisins, to say nothing of 
roasting turkeys and compounding 
chicken salads (of white pork and 
wine; of these more anon)? Chop- 
ping-trays resound from one end of 
town to the other. A gentleman, 
essaying a morning call, was met 
with the excuse from the matron 
of the house that she was in the 
midst of a barrel of mince-meat and 
couldn't leave it ; an inference which 
sounded superfluous as the message 
was delivered. However, the house- 
keepers of our town don’t get. so 
literally in medias res as this naive 
confession would suggest. While 
nipping at citron and stealing raisins 
at various kitchen-tables the follow- 
ing items of wisdom about mince 
pies have been poured into my ears, 
which I’m by no means loth to 
share with amateurs like myself. 

~ To gain the proper subdued blend- 
ing of flavor, mince should be made 
in» quantities to last the season 
through, for the first taste is by no 
means best. Mighty stone jars, 
ranged beneath the pantry shelf, or 
fifty-pound firkins, are the best re- 
ceptacles ; but don’t be dismayed at 
thought of the labor required to fill 
them. ‘The chopper is a barbarous 
invention when any thing more than 
breakfast hash is contemplated. 
The sausage- grinder is fed with 
apples and meat, and turns out in 
half an hour all that is wanted for 
the fifty-pound firkin. Authorities 
differ as to the proportion of fruit 
and beef to be used, some suggest- 
ing twice as much meat as apple, 
others equal parts of each. ‘The 
best rule is one-third beef, one- 
third apple, one-third mixed fruit. 
[ am happy to say that for econom- 
ical pies it is not necessary to nse 
beef tongues at a dollar or two a 
piece, but excellent ones can be 
made of any tender pieces, provided 
they are ground fine enough. . ‘The heart is good 
material if the fat is taken off, and I have heard 
of ox-tails put to the same use. A mélange of 
hearts, tails, and tongues is my favorite sub- 
stance—well boiled and skimmed, with the liquor 
boiled down till it jellies. Sound tart apples are 
best, say golden russets or greenings. Reduce 
these as nearly to meal as possible, and parboil 
the mince with the sugar, cider, and preserve 
emptyings used, skimming well. 
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It used to be a wonder to me why people in- 
sisted that mince pies were unhealthy. No 
dreams or heart-burn followed the savory tri- 
angles served at home, in which neither spice 
nor fruit were lacking in tasteful quantity. But 
the mystery was solved the other day in reading 
a standard recipe, which exacted a pint of Cape 
wine, a pint of brandy, the same of cider, a 
quarter of a pound of nutmegs, ounces of cloves 
and mace, and pounds of citron and candied 
orange-peel as additions to six pounds of mince- 
meat, besides suet enough to turn one’s stomach 





grossieretés of English and Yankee feeding— 
one can’t call it cookery. It is quite possible to 
make delightful pies which may be eaten at bed- 
time, if any thing can, without misgivings. 
Meat is never accused of being unwholesome, 
nor are apples, or seedless raisins; nor will 
brandy or cider in small quantities disorder one’s 
digestion. Spice and suet are the offending 
particles, and must be admitted sparingly, sure 
that the brandy will diffuse every particle of 
aroma through the mixture. My amended rec- 
ipe reads as follows for fifty pounds of mince: 
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Fig. 1.—Gray Sirk Watxine Dress. 


if the previous indigestibles did not do it. ‘The 
recipe came. from a clerical-feminine source, 
and it hag been a source of wonder since that 
the reverend husband of this housekeeper ever 
entertained liberal] views ou the destiny of the 
human race after being regaled with these dys- 
peptic dainties. My dear madam, a French 
cook, even a cordon bleu, would never deal out 
spices sorankly. ‘These heavy, indignstible black 
cakes and mince pies are the vulgarities, the 
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Fig. 2.—Viotet Merino Waxing Dress. 


15. pounds of beef, 15 of apples, scalded and 
mixed hot with the meat, to which add 2 pounds 
of seedless raisins, 114 pounds of seeded and 
chopped layer raisins, 114 pounds of whole 
raisins, 3 pounds of nice brown sugar.(this being 
sweeter than refined), 2 pounds of preserved 
fruits of any kind, 1 pound’ each of citron and 
candied fruit, 1 pint of brandy, a quart each of 
cider, maple sirup, and California port: (which 
is one of the purest, strongest’ wines to be found 


to-day), or of good home-made wine, which has 
usually more spirit than any thing easily attain- 
able in shops. Add to these a pint of lemon 
juice, a pint of barberry sirup, 44 pound of 
dried and powdered orange- peel, 4 pound of 
cloves, 6 nutmegs, 44 pound of best cinnamon, 
15 spoonfuls of salt, 7 of pepper; 2 pounds of 
suet, 2 pounds of butter, melted together and 
stirred into the mince. Add all the fruit seald- 
ing hot to the meat, pour on the sirups and wine, 
and stir in the spice while the mass is warm. The 








suet is poured boiling over the meat. The 
amount of spice may seem small, 
but in three weeks it will penetrate 
the mince without any taste being, 
discernible above the rest, which is 
the perfection of flavoring. Mince 
pies require a plainer crust than fruit 
pies. Half a pound of butter rolled 
in a pound of raised dough makes a 
very sweet and tender paste, but 
must. be rolled to a mere film for 
the plates, as it thickens in baking, 
Make the pies a full inch thick when 
baked, put a very narrow beading 
on the edge to hold the two crusts 
together, and prick fork-holes in- 
stead of cutting gashes to let the 
steam out. Bake neither pale nor 
dark, but a light brown. Ghastly 
pie-crust is supposed genteel only in 
back-country villages. ‘The Parisian 
patissiers bake their choicest pastry 
much browner than we do. 

£o much for the standard mince 
pie. How many careful house- 
keepers, who keep their kjtchen ex- 
penses down to something less than 
$50 a week, would be glad to know 
of plain yet toothscme pies, which 
could be dealt to children unspar- 
ingly, or cut in generous quarters 
to serve with chocolate for an entire 
lunch on a hurried day. We used 
to find such a regale waiting for us 
in the country afier a long ride, and 
never quarreled with it. Out West, 
when apples were $12 a barrel, we 
used a good deal of wit in pie- 
making, and found that citron-mel- 
on chopped and stewed with citric 
acid till just softened through was 
not a bad substitute for pippins, 
with wild grapes, maple-sugar, de- 
licious yellow ground-cherries, and 
strawberry preserve judiciously 
thrown in. Clove, nutmeg, and 
orange-peel were the flavors, with 
plenty of currant wine and sorghum 
cider to spite the total abstinence 
rule. The only good use to be made 
of that vile product called sorghum, 
so common West, is to dilute the 
sirup and make cider of it, which 
can hardly be told from the genuine 
Jersey ‘‘bribery.” As for meat, 
the delicate white pork was not dis- 
dained, though I don’t mention this 
to commend it. We found can- 
died water-melon rinds no bad al- 
ternative for genuine citron, while 
dried cherries, dried apples, any 
thing, indeed, but tomatoes, re- 
placed the pie-melon, when some- 
thing nicer was desired. * Think 
not they were unsavory or wanting 
in a certain richness of their own, 
for did I not hear our deft-handed 
neighbor say she put a quarter of a 
pound of butter in the mince for 
each pie, besides an untold quantity 
of suet? Heaven save the mark! 
it was not a bad substitute for pem- 
mican. 

I can only reconcile the latter in- 
sinuation with my conscience by giving a mince 
preparation which may be eaten by any one who 
has a range of appetite beyond dandelion coffee. 
It is quantities of lean, tender beef and apple, 
with the pulp of preserved peaches or pears, half 
a pint of lemon juice and as much new cider, and 
a pound of sultana raisins ground fine to be thor- 
oughly innocent. Boil a quart of good brown 
sugar with the cider and lemon, skimming clear, 


_Stir in. a quart of meat and two quarts of fruit, 
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a square cake-pan three inches deep, and bake 
quickly till brown on the top. This is cut in 
slices and eaten without paste, either for des- 


blended flavors make a jely of unsurpassed rich- 
ness. Or mince free from fat may be stirred 
into calves-foot jelly or gelatine just as it boils 
up, and set to cool into a marbled mass, which 
is not hard to dispose of. Invalids who can not 
eat pastry enjoy mince in this way. No suet is 

or allowable in these forms of prepar- 
ing mince. Rose-water may be used for wine 
by those who scruple at the latter, and crackers 
or gelatine will supply the place of suet, though 
such mince does not keep so long. A healthy 
mince is made without any enriching of fat, and 
half a pint of thick cream added to a pie before 
beking. When pies are eaten cold, fat salt pork 
is bemer than suet, and is no bad substitute at 
anytime. But this talk of substitutes is enough, 
as I am not trying to prove the identity of mat- 
ter in all its forms. 





A FLOWER. 
By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 
Tue blossom of a blissful year, 
A thimg of tender hopes and sighs; 
The June sun sparkled on her head, 


And the content of June’s blue skies 
Laughed in the lustre of her eyes. 


And through the frosty season still 
Round her the summer lingered nigh, 

Summer and sweetness and delight— 
Till some great angel, passing by, 
Saw her and bore her to the sky. 


O happy spirit, on thy breast 
Cherish the little blossom well, 
For nowhere blows a lovelier 
In all heaven’s deepest, dearest dell 
Of amaranth and asphodel! 
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Vr Our next Number will contain an extra- 
veed Supplement, with a choice variety of patterns 
of Ladies’ Cashmere and Beaver Sacques ; Ladies’, 
Gentlemen’s, and Children’s Knitted, Netted, and 
Crocheted Capes, Shawls, Mantelets, Collars, Fack- 
ets, Hoods, Petticoats, Frocks, Leggings, Under- 
Vests, Gloves, Boots, Slippers, etc. ; Gentlemen’s 
Wrter-proof Hunting Coats ; Knitted, Netted, and 
Crocheted Trimmings, etc. 

(ae Cut Paper Patterns of the elegant Worth 
Basque Walking Suit, on page 4, are now ready, 
and will be sent, prepaid by the Publishers, on re- 
ceipt of Twenty-five Cents each. For the complete 
list of Cut Paper Patterns published, see Advertise- 
ment on page 15 of this Number. 





OUR FOURTH VOLUME. 


ITH the present Number Harper’s Bazar 
enters upon the fourth year of its exist- 
ence. It seems only the other day since it made 
its first appearance in the newspaper arena, mod- 
estly soliciting that patronage from the public 
and good-will from its contemporaries which 
have been so generously accorded, and behold! 
the frosts of winters have already settled on its 
head, and it is beginning to be reckoned as a 
veteran in journalism. And now, at the begin- 
ning of this new year, it can only reiterate its 
thanks to friends and patrons for their kind sup- 
port, and its pledges to continue to deserve it by 
unflagging enterprise and energy. 

We are happy to announce that our new vol- 
ume promises even to surpass its predecessors 
in its varied features of interest. Our relations 
abroad are such that the European war, which 
some predicted would cripple our resources, far 
from affecting us in the least, has only stimu- 
lated us to greater effort; and an examination 
of our files will prove that never has the Bazar 
been more brilliant, useful, and prosperous than 
during the last few months. 

In addition to the favorite Supplements, for 
the convenience of our readers, we have pub- 
lished, from time to time, at the low price of 
twenty-five cents, cut paper suit patterns, which 
have been eagerly welcomed by the public. Our 
pages have been rich with illustrations from the 
best home and foreign artists; our stories, po- 
ems, and essays have been from the pens of the 
best living authors; and neither money nor 
pains have been spared to make the Bazar what 
it aspires to be—the most attractive illustrated 
family newspaper in the world. While it has 
never hesitated strongly to express opinions and 
give counsel on all social topics, it has avoided 
sectarian and political discussion, believing that 
it would thereby attain more wide-spread use- 
fulness, and be more instrumental in promoting 
the harmony which should reign unbroken at 
the fireside, 

Our new volume will preserve all the attrac- 
tions of the former ones, with as many more as 
we can procure for the amusement and instruc- 
tion of our readers, A new novel by the favor- 








ite author, Mrs. MuLock-Cratx, is commenced 
in the present Number, and other serial stories 
of merit will be given in the course of the year. 
The charming series of social essays, ‘‘ Manners 
upon the Road,” will be continued, as well as 
the piquant articles by ‘‘Gail Hamilton” and 
other popular writers. The fashion and pattern 
departments will receive special care, and the 
newest styles will be published simultaneously 
with their appearance in Europe. Nothing will 
be neglected, in short, that will tend to make 
the paper both readable and practically useful. 

With these assurances we take leave of our 
friends and readers, wishing them, ‘with all our 
hearts, a Happy New Year. 





ANOTHER YEAR. 


HE year 1870, which ushered in a new 
decade, has finished its allotted hours and 
silently passed away. But it has left much be- 
hind it that can never pass away, either from 
the memory or the experience of the world. 
Within its narrow compass events of the first 
magnitude have been crowded, nor is it an in- 
dulgence of fancy to say that the ultimate re- 
sults of these events can hardly be exaggerated. 
Such changes as have occurred in Europe 
can not be confined to Europe alone. No part 
of the civilized world can be exempt from their 
influence, for the time has gone by when these 
great changes could take place in the interna- 
tional relations of the nations immediately con- 
cerned without producing a most sensible effect 
on the condition of other nations. The fact is 
that the present revolution in Europe, while in- 
volving much of the local and conventional in 
European affairs, is a revolution on a broad 
scale of thoughts, traditions, and usages that 
must vitaily affect the industrial and social in- 
terests of both hemispheres, Whether France 
is to retain its old territory intact may be sim- 
ply a foreign question. But the colossal de- 
velopment of Germanic strength, the sturdy 
prowess that represents, and even embcdies, far 
more than military greatness, while it trans- 
forms kingdoms into a iassive empire, the 
sudden though long-expected unification of 
Italy, the positions of Russia and England, 
the new problems in international law, the end- 
less chafing against treaties that set up diplo- 
matic inventions against the outgrowth of nat- 


ural energies—these facts make the revolution - 


in Europe a revolution of the world. Not since 
the Reformation have events occurred of such 
transcendent significance ; nor is it likely that 
the nineteenth century, so fruitful in startling 
surprises, will again witness any series of won- 
ders comparable with them in moral and polit- 
ical grandeur. 

The strength of civilization—so it seems at 
the first glance—is passing into arms and ar- 
mies. One might argue that military skill is 
subordinating all art and science to itself, and 
that man as a figher is far outgrowing man as 
a thinker and worker. Yet this is a very false 
view of the matter. Men are now mighty in 
war because they are so much mightier in 
peace. ‘These marvelous inventions that make 
war so terribly certain as the climax of horrors ; 
these quick outpourings of nations against na- 
tions; this fierce and fiery carnage; this last 
Apocalypse of the pale horse and his rider, 
shall we put all this to the account of war? 
Shall we say that this spectacle; rising to a 
height unreached before of painful sublimity, 
is merely due to savage passions, to a raging 
lust for blood, and to that execrable ambition 
which would rather reign in hell than serve in 
heaven? Years of peace, industries of peace, arts 
of peace, the culture and achievements of peace, 
have enabled men to be so formidable to their 
brother men in the array of battle. Viewed in 
this light, the conflict now waging in Europe 
may teach the world some useful lessons. Such 
celerity of movement, such immense concen- 
tration of physical force, such wholesale de- 
struction of property, and, above all, such hor- 
rible slaughter of human life, are well calcu- 
lated to make us feel that men are fast becom- 
ing too powerful to be the antagonists of one 
another. Or if the world, perchance, is not yet 
ready for this wholesome truth, it is certainly 
getting its eyes open to the fact that war, as 
a hasty resort of offended pride and transient 
whims, is not only the grossest of blunders, but 
the worst of crimes, 

It is vain to hope that wars will cease at any 
near day. But, nevertheless, much is gained 
when the stern facts of the age compel kings 
and statesmen to be profoundly thoughtful be- 
fore they assume its vast risks, The civilized 
man of our time is a fearful creature. No 
doubt physical force is not a very elevated senti- 
ment, and yet it is a sentiment as now organ- 
ized in national life. No doubt there are better 
motives than fear and its ‘appeals to the self- 
preserving instincts, but, as the world is govern- 
ed, it is well to allow them all possible scope of 
action. Beyond this we have not in the pres- 
ent century much to expect. But it is a great 
gain to the prospective welfare of the human 
race to have this solid basis of progress in the 
direction of a peaceful policy. And if the 
memorable year 1870 should teach the ‘world 
this important lesson, that the growth in art and 
science, in the resources of wealth, and in the 








material agencies of power, has 1mmeasurably 
increased the evils of war, who can believe that 
any fact of this wonderful century will surpass 
it in that practical wisdom which comes direct- 
ly home to the sensibilities of mankind ? 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@t Rolling Stones and Moss. 
Y DEAR SOLOMON,—When I was a 
very little boy—and how long ago that 
was, my son!—I remember that my uncle 
Obed came home from sea one day, and, as 


‘usual, delighted all the children with the most 


wonderful and romantic tales of travel. I have 
observed that there is always one uncle in the 
family who is the favorite of the young people, 
to whom they carry their confidences, consult- 
ing him upon important points of tops and 
kites, telling him all their jokes, and listening 
eagerly to all of his—an uncle who is only a 
larger boy than the rest, and with whom they 
are on the most perfect terms, because his heart 
never grows old. But dear and welcome as he 
is to the children, this good uncle is always 
treated with a kind of pity by the parents, as if 
to them, also, he were only a larger boy, and 
ought to be a little ashamed of himself because 
he had not become aman. It is pleasant even 
now to remember how gladly Uncle Obed used 
to slip away from the company of the elders 
as soon as it was proper, and join us children, 
shouting and rollicking all the more from the 
previous constraint. How much he knew! 
How much he had seen! How much he could 
do! It seems to me that Uncle Obed was one 
of the most valuable members of society I ever 
knew. 

But that is painfully different from the view 
of him which I remember to have heard very 
soberly expressed at home: 

“My dear,” my aunt Dorothy would say to 
my uncle Jahiel, “your brother Obed is com- 
ing to dinner to-day.” 

‘Ah! is he?” my uncle used to answer, with 
a little shrug. ‘* Poor Obed!” and after a féw 
minutes he would say, as if it disposed of the 
whole subject, ‘‘A rolling stone gathers no 
moss.” 

I heard this remark so often that I could not 
help wondering what it meant. Nobody ever 
took the trouble to explain it; but every body, 
after smiling and shrugging and speaking with 
a half contemptuous pity, ended by saying, 
“A rolling stone gathers no moss,” Good 
Uncle Obed is a rolling stone no longer, and for 
many a year the moss has grown over him. 
Do you remember, my boy, those tender and 
beautiful lines of Holmes : 

“The mossy marbles rest 
On the lips that we have pressed 
In their bloom, 
And the names we loved to hear 
Have been carved for Many a year 
On the tomb.” 
And if my uncle Obed had lived long enough to 
read that lovely poem of the young Holmes, I 
know how significantly he would have repeated 
another stanza : 
* And if I should live to be 
The last leaf upon the tree 
In the spring, 
Let them laugh as I do now 
At the old forsaken bough, 
Where I cling.” 

There are a great many people who accept 
my uncle Jahiel’s philosophy, and shake their 
heads with grawity as they say that a rolling 
stone gathers no moss, But are you sure that 
it is a true remark, my dear Solomon? Look 
at my dear uncle Obed himself. If ever there 
were a rolling stone, I think that it was he. He 
kept going around the world, and coming home 
again, and starting again, and arriving again, 
until he seemed to my eager imagination to 
smell of all the various countries which he had 
seen. He was a cosmopolite, a citizen of the 
world, although in those days I did not under- 
stand what those words meant; and when the 
publications of the Diffusion of Useful Knowl- 
edge Society in England began, and my aunt 
Dorothy bought them all, and placed them 
preciously upon her shelves, and commended 
them warmly to her neighbors, I was puzzled 
to know why she was so full of admiration for 
a foreign society of useful knowledge while she 
could not express pity profound enough for her 
brother-in-law Obed, who was a domestic so- 
ciety of the same kind. 

If Uncle Obed was a rolling stone, he was 
mossed all over. Chinese moss and South 
American moss and East Indian moss and 
New Holland moss and European and African 
moss clung to him every where. One talk 
with him was better than a quarter’s schooling 
in geography. He made the “‘ Arabian Nights” 
real, and the Scripture stories have always been 
a hundredfold more intelligible to me since he 
told me about the camels and the palm-trees 
and the turbans and the desert, as we lay on 
summer mornings stretched upon the hay-mow 
in the old barn at Beechey, with the great doors 
open, and the air drawing through. Then at 
table, if we wanted to know where any thing 
came from, Uncle Obed could always tell; and 
often, from a half feeling that Aunt Dorothy was 
unjust to him, although too young to under- 
stand why, I put the most perplexing questions 





to her: ‘Aunt Dorothy, does pepper grow on 
a tree or a shrub?” “‘ Aunt Dorothy, what is 
allspice ?” ‘* Aunt Dorothy, does mustard come 
from Sumatra?” “ Aunt Dorothy, is this Turk’s 
Island salt, and where is Turk’s Island?” Aunt 
Dorothy, of course, could not answer. She be- 
came still more dignified as she said, ‘ Well, 
my dear—really—Sumatra, pepper, Turk’s Isl- 
and—well—yes—however— You ought to 
know such things from your geography. I am 
astonished ; I fear that you don’t study as care- 
fully as boys should ;” and my aunt Dorothy 
looked at me reprovingly. But I was not 
troubled, and said, simply: ‘‘Do you know, 
Uncle Obed?” and then came such a delight- 
ful stream of knowledge that I should ,have 
thought Aunt Dorothy would have been drowned 
init. But she merely looked with profound pat- 
ronage at her brother-in-law Obed, and when he 
was gone she said, with that same wretched ex- 
pression of contempt, ‘‘ Poor Uncle Obed! what 
a pity that he is such a rolling stone!” 

My uncle Jahiel, her husband, was not a roll- 
ing stone. He was a meek, formal, dry person, 
who would as soon sit upon a hot stove as lie 
upon a hay-mow. His hat was always smooth- 
ly brushed ; his gloves were always proper; his 
boots always shone. He probably had never 
dared to reflect upon the consequences of com- 
ing down in the morning unshaved ; and an in- 
clination to wear a colored shirt, if I could im- 
agine it to have occurred to him, would have 
seemed to him nothing less than a device of 
Satan. Twice on Sundays he went to church, 
and his behavior there was what Uncle Obed 
solemnly described as ‘‘spick and span.” In 
fact, my uncle Jahiel lived as ever under his 
great task-mistress’s eye, “which her name,” 
my dear Solomon, was Dorothy. He went to 
his office and he returned. He went upon a 
respectable little summer journey to some re- 
spectable watering-place, where he did the most 
proper things with the most proper people. But 
I don’t believe he knew whether the Calmuck 
Tartars lived in Borneo or Caraccas; and if I 
had asked him whether quiddities came from the 
shores of the Popocatepetl, I suppose he would 
have answered, with my aunt Dorothy’s wis- 
dom, ‘‘ My dear, if you studied your geography 
more carefully you would know.” 

What kind of moss had Uncle Jahiel ac- 
quired? He had certainly not rolled around 
the world. He rolled up stairs and down in 
his own house, and to his office and home again. 
Figuratively speaking, of the two stones the roll- 
ing one, my uncle Obed, was softly variegated 
and tinted with beautiful moss. He was pic- 
turesque and delightful. But the steady one, 
my uncle Jahiel, was a bald, blank, hard mo- 
notony. I discovered afterward that what was 
really meant by the proverb which condemned 
the good Obed was that he was what is called 
shiftless; that he took no root; he was never 
an alderman, nor in the way of being one; and 
he made no money. But how was he shiftless ? 
Besides all the knowledge which had clung to 
him, and which made him so interesting, he 
had great practical skill. He was forever mend- 
ing little things. If my aunt Dorothy’s Japan 
vase was knocked off the mantel, and it usually 
encountered that fate about once a year, Uncle 
Obed fitted it so perfectly, and repaired it so 
thoroughly, that it was new again. If any thing 
was wrong in the laundry or in the water-pipes, 
if the casters came off the chairs, if a bit of 
veneering was to be put delicately upon a con- 
spicuous part of a sofa or a chair, who but Un- 
cle Obed was equal to the emergency? But 
he did it all so quietly, so lazily indeed, so as 
if he were doing nothing whatever, that Aunt 
Dorothy was only the more vexed; and I have 
heard her say, ‘‘ Brother Obed, you know the 
old proverb about the rolling stone. What a 
useful man you might have been!” 

Here was a man full of useful and interest- 
ing knowledge and practical skill in a thousand 
ways—beloved by children, and a manly, hon- 
orable companion for them—enriched with ex- 
perience and wide observation ; in fact, a stone 
covered with moss, but theoretically barren be- 
cause he was a rolling stone. Aunt Dorothy, 
when she quoted the proverb, I can see now, 
meant by moss, money. Experience, useful- 
ness, the best influence, the most delightful 
and generous qualities, were nothing if they 
did not produce money. And, my dear boy, 
you will find that many of the old sayings 
which people quote with such a fine and final 
air, if you test them resolutely, leave only the 
same mean residuum. As if money were the 
only valuable thing in the world! When old 
Jack Midas died it was said of him that he had 
given up his life to making money. It was 
exactly true. He had exchanged his life— 
that is, all that makes life inspiring and de- 
lightful—for money. Uncle Obed once went 
to John Midas, and said: “ Mr. Midas, I wish 
you would subscribe to the fund for the hos- 
pital for seamen’s orphans.” ‘* My dear Obed,” 
said Jack, “nothing would give me greater 
pleasure ; but while I have seven hundred thou- 
sand dollars lying in bank uninvested it would 
be wrong for me to do it.” Jack Midas, you 
see, was not a rolling stone like my poor uncle. 

It is just as untrue a proverb in other spheres; 
and, indeed, it seems_to me that the rolling 
stones gather all the moss. Materially we see 
what it does in the case of Uncle Obed, and 
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spiritually or intellectually you may see it in 
Elmer, the scholar. His mind is forever roll- 
ing. It has rolled through the literature of his 
own language, and through that of every oth- 
er. It is a bee of the widest flight, and it 
hives what store of honey! ‘The clover, and 
every kind of blossom, yield their very soul of 
sweet to this endless rover; and what is his 
various and beautiful learning, in all poetry 
and history and science, but the moss that the 
‘rolling stone has gathered! And Pastor, whose 
mind courses through every religion in human 
experience, and is so enriched with charity and 
humility—there, too, is a rolling stone, but how 
softly and tenderly mossed. Look at it, Sol- 
omon: here is some village girl who never went 
beyond the hill, and whose time is too busy 
for reading. How simple, how sweet, how 
lovely her life may be! It is she of whom the 
poet sings whom Dr. Johnson quotes in his 
‘¢ Journey to the Hebrides,” I think it is: 
“Verse sweetens toil, however rude the sound‘ 
All at her wheel the village maiden sings, 
Nor, as she turns the busy wheel around, 
Revolves the sad vicissitude of things.” 

Is she a wiser and richer human being than she 
who does revolve it—the stone that, rolling, gath- 
ers the moss ? 

My uncle Obed surely did not live in vain if 
he had done nothing but impress me, and for- 
ever, with a sense of the relative value of things. 
I learned from him that it is not the thing but 
the appearance of the thing that disturbs the 
Aunt Dorothys in this world. ‘* Oh, brother 
Obed,” she used to say, ‘‘how can you lie on 
that hay-mow all the morning so intolerably 
lazy?” Yet Uncle Obed had not only mended 
the ox-stalls and put the grain-bins in order, but 
as we sat upon the hay he had given me such 
lessons as no schoolmaster ever gave. Uncle 
Jahiel during the same time sat snugly in a 
chair by his office desk drowsing over a news- 
paper, and watching his clerks. Then at three 
o’clock, as Aunt Dorothy said, he came home 
from business. There was no laziness about 
Jahiel, she remarked; he was a man of regu- 
larity and of useful habits; he had no shiftless 
ways. Poor Obed was incurable, and he, was 
a melancholy example of the truth that rolling 
stones gather no moss. 

You were mistaken, Aunt Dorothy; he gath- 
ered not only the rich moss of experience and 
character while he lived—the edges of any pos- 
sible conceit and selfishness quite smoothed away 
by knocking about—but now that he is gone, his 
very memory is delicately mossed with atfection 
and soft regret. I do not commend him as an 
example, dear Solomon; for I think we had all 
better try to be nobly ourselves, and not some- 
body else. But I do commend him as an illus- 
tration that every kind of character and tem- 
perament may be most honorable and useful, 
and that a man is not to be pitied because he 
“as not the gift of making money. 

Yours, in that comfortable faith, 
Ans OLD BacuELor. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
EVENING DRESSES. 


he yen colored gros grain, poult de soie, and 
faille, heavily repped and of the palest hues, 
are the favorite materials for evening dresses 
this season. Shell pink, ciel blue, pearl, chrys- 
oprase green, guano gray, and the delicate 
Frou Frou tints of buff are the colors shown. 
These choice colors in fine qualities of repped 
silk cost from $6 to $7 50 a yard. Very hand- 
some corded silks are also sold for $4 a yard, 
but the rare shades now in vogue are not found 
among them. Still lower priced than this isa 
line of silks, costing from $2 50 a yard to $3 50, 
of thin, uneven quality, detected readily by hold- 
ing the fabric before the light. The cord, how- 
ever, is heavier than is usual in ordinary silks, 
and the pearl, pink, lilac, and buff shades are 
very good. As evening dresses are not subject- 
ed to hard wear, many ladies have these inferior 
silks lined and made into very pretty dresses. In 
buying cheap silks for evening wear select always 
neutral tints, or quiet, subdued colors, and avoid 
bright blue, green; and cherry, as gas-light will 
gradually bring out the full beauty of delicate 
colors, while it darkens bright ones, or else makes 
them too glaring. 

Of the fancy silks shown the reversible striped 
gros grains are the only novelty. These have 
satin stripes two inches wide of rose-color altern- 
ating with white on one side of the fabric, while 
the reverse side: has black stripes on white, or 
else two shades of violet or of purple are used 
with white. These are $7 50 a yard. Other 
striped silks are shown at various prices, begin- 
ning t'$ low as $1 75 a yard. All figured silks, 
except the novelty just mentioned and the rich 
satin brocades, are reduced in price. $2 a yard 
buys very pretty white silk with blue, mauve, 
rose, or green stripes half an inch wide. Solid 
colored silks are still expensive, and will become 
more so. ; 

Satins are much,used this year in conjunction 
with transparent materials, such as Chambery 
gauze and white muslin. Velvets, both cut and 
uncut, are shown in the light fashionable colors, 
but are not so popular as gros grains. 


MANNER OF MAKING. 


_ Contrary to prediction, low corsages are again 
in favor. ‘They are straight around the neck, 
falling low off the shoulders, instead of the three- 
quarter square neck with shoulder-straps worn 
last year. ound waists are entirely superseded 


by points back and front. Sometimes only one 
dart and a sort of side form are seen in the front 
of pointed waists, but for fleshy figures there are 
two and even three darts. ‘lh® points are very 
sharp, slender, and three or four inches long. 
A double ’cord is the prettiest finish for them. 
Lace or fringe is often attached to the points, to 
imitate basques, or match the flounces of the 
skirt, but this has a poor effect. A silk lacing 
fastens the dress behind. By way of variety the 
back of low corsages has sometimes a postillion 
basque instead of a point, but the pointed front 
is de rigueur. The sleeve for such waists is the 
merest puff or band. ‘The ornament is a bertha 
of folds of tulle, or of the material of the trim- 
ming. ‘These are called Grecian folds, and give 
beautiful round fullness to the bust. 

High corsages have the neck cut down in deep 
points in the back as well as front. Unless the 
shoulders are very plump and brad, and the back 
very straight, this fashion is unbecoming, as it 
gives the appearance of a hollow between the 
shoulder-blades. Belts are dispensed with, and 
the front of the waist is pointed, while the back 
has a full-pleated postillion basque, or is finished 
in a long, flat, square-cornered coat-tail. The 
sleeve is the duchess, trimmed to the elbow, and 
just wide enough to show the white silk lining 
and ribbon quilling inside. 

The novelty of the season is a basque with 
two side forms, designed by Worth, the Parisian 
dress-maker. It is as much in favor for full dress 
as for plainer house costumes. The seams in the 
back break up the round fullness of figures that 
are too stout, and give a tapering appearance. 
An illustration of this graceful corsage is given 
on the fourth page of the present Number. 

The only sash worn with points and postillions 
is sewed in with the seams under the arms, and 
knotted loosely below the centre of the postillion, 
or just defines the edge of the sharp point. 

‘Trains of the immoderate length worn two 
years ago have disappeared. Ladies who re- 
fused to give them up last winter are now having 
demi-trains about sixty inches long. The new- 
est fancy is to cut the three straight back widths 
of the skirt half a yard longer than the side 
widths next them, giving a square train, and 
trimming the long widths with a pleated flounce, 
which, extending up the sides to the waist, has 
the effect of a court train. A skirt of this kind, 
with a corsage pointed in front, the back in a 
long, slender basque, is very becoming to a stout 
person. More slender ladies, who delight in 
ample draperies, prefer the court train over a 
short skirt. Of the short petticoat but three 
breadths are of silk, the front and side gores; 
while the back widths covered by the train are of 
cambric. The train is trimmed all around and 
up to the belt, and is fastened securely to the un- 
der-skirt at the sides. ‘The short skirt is trimmed 
with ruffles straight across almost to the belt, 
and a row of bows extends up the sides. 

‘The style rivaling court trains in popularity is 
a demi-trained skirt, with overlapping flounces to 
the knee, and a graceful over-skirt. - A beautiful 
model of this skirt is seen on the fourth page of 
this Number. 


TRIMMINGS. 


Velvet ruffles an eighth of a yard wide, put 
on in scanty gathers, trim the handsomest silks 
of the season. ‘The velvet is exactly the shade 
of the dress. Pink, blue, pearl-color, and clear 
green velvet flounces are exceedingly admired ; 
but the shadowy gray silks, and the undefined 
pale tea-rose, apricot, and écru tints are not ef- 
fective in velvet. For the latter there is nothing 
so pretty as ruffles of the material of the dress, 
alternating with lace or pleated muslin flounces. 

The duchess point lace and the stronger 
Bruges are greatly used for trimming colored 
silks and white muslin dresses. They have thick 
Honiton figures wrought on the lightest meshes. 

China crape is so frail that it is no longer in 
first favor for tunics, but is retained as garniture 
in the way of festooned drapery and flounces 
with fringed edges. 


TARLATAN, TULLE, AND GAUZE. 


In thin fabrics for ball dresses white remains 
in favor and tarlatan is the popular material. 
The prettiest white tarlatans, copied from an im- 
ported model, have demi-trained skirts of coarse 
white net, trimmed with ten tarlatan flounces. 
The flounces made double of the tarlatan are 
nearly two fingers deep when doubled, and have 
a white silk cord, or feathered braid, or satin 
ribbon near the edge, to suggest a hem. They 
have one-third extra fullness, are gathered in a 
plain seam, and each flounce laps half-way over 
the one below it. A gathered ruche of tarlatan 
heads the upper flounce, and a similar one edges 
the skirt. The long, simply shaped over-skirt is 
draped behind, and reaches to the upper flounce. 
The low pointed corsage is of whité silk plainly 
covered with tarlatan. Flowers around the neck, 
sleeves, and as a chatelaine looping the left side, 
are the only garniture. White tulle dresses are 
similarly made, but trimmed with pleated flounces 

‘and narrow white velvet ribbon. Tarlatan dress- 
es, partly made, with the trimming basted on, 
are brought out in boxes. Some short dancing 
dresses, suitable for very young ladies, are among 
these. The dress proper is white tarlatan, plain 
or dotted, with three pleated tarlatan ruffles 
pinked on the edges, and separated by a row of 
silk embroidery. With trimming for over-skirt, 
waist, and sash, the price varies from $20 to $25. 
Others, also white, have folds of rose, blue, or 
arsenic green tarlatan heading white pleated 
flounces: price $15 to $20. 

White Chambery gauze, trimmed with black 
lace and decorated with crimson roses, describes 
a handsome design for ball dress. Some white 
gauzes eighteen inches wide are sold for $1 a 
yard; wider goods cost from $1 75 to $2 50. 
The striped Chamberys sold last year for $85 are 





now offered for $45. 


DOUBLE TUNICS OF MUSLIN. e 


The double tunics described last week are 
made of white muslin, and trimmed with inser- 
tion of duchess point, separated by clusters of 
tucks, and edged with duchess lace. ‘They are 
worn over blue or rose-colored satin dresses, bor- 
dered with wide flounces of pleated muslin and 
lace, with lengthwise strips or bows of satin be- 
tween the pleats. A flower parure worn with 
such dresses is of blue and pink conyolvuli, form- 
ing bretelles, chatelaine, and sash. On a garnet 
satin the edge of the train is cut in square blocks 
to disclose a pleated muslin flounce below. 
Entire dresses of white Swiss or organdy have 
demi-trains with many narrow gathered flounces, 
or else three wide flounces box-pleated, and edged 
with the Italian lace that so closely imitates Va- 
lenciennes. ‘The upper skirt is open in front and 
draped behind. High heart-shaped waist gath- 
ered to a belt, trimmed with a pleating around 
the neck, and coming down into the belt. Duch- 
ess sleeves. Price $60. For low waists a tight- 
fitting basque is made to button in front. 
Fanciful sleeveless basques of black velvet, or 
of colored silk, are worn over white muslin 
dresses, and a similar garment of white Swiss is 
worn over colored silks, 

CHATELAINES AND COIFFURES. 


Long, elaborately braided chatelaines, sepa- 
rated by a strand of short, airy curls, is the fash- 
ionable arrangement of the back hair for full 
dress. If the forehead is low the hair is drawn 
back over a Pompadour roll, and the hair that 
has become short from much frizzing is curled 
over a slate-pencil, then combed out to look fluf- 
fy, and laid back on the roll. For high fore- 
heads short drooping curls are retained. 

Flower coiffures have a single cluster for the 
left side, or for the centre of the head, and a 
broad, trailing vine that hangs amidst the curls 
between the braids. A chatelaine, a sash spray, 
and a corsage bouquet, worn high on the left, 
should be of the same flowers as the head-dress. 


WRAPS, 


The novelty in opera cloaks is a large paletot 
of quilted white silk, lined with white cony fur. 
Violet, blue, and cherry satin linings are shown 
for these elegant wraps. One worn by a bride 
to church when the ceremony was performed had 
a band of white ostrich feathers for trimming. 
More available than these are large half circles 
of scarlet opera cloth, elaborately garnished with 
black chenille thread in a braiding pattern. 
Chenille fringe edges the garment. White opera 
cloth is suitable for such cloaks, and is imported 
almost covered with braiding of white and gilt. 
Hoods shaped somewhat after the baschlik fash- 
ion are of white cashmere, lined with silk of a 
becoming color, and edged with crimped fringe. 
Others are of a color to match the cloak, and 
are richly braided. A pretty knitted hood, call- 
ed the Nilsson, has a large, three-cornered head 
piece coming well over the chatelaine, and fas- 
tened with long tabs tied under the chin. The 
centre is of white split zephyr; the border, form- 
ing a ruche, is overcast with silk. Price $1 75. 
‘For information received thanks are due Mes- 
dames DiepeN; and VirFOLET; and Messrs. 
ScuMAvuDER; A. T. Stewart & Co. ; ARNOLD, 
ConsTABLk, & Co. ; and Lorp & TayLor. 





PERSONAL. 


GENERAL TROcHU is said to be a man whose 
tastes and habits are averse to all display. He 
has several times refused places of high honor 
under the government, preferring the sports and 
enjoyments of the country, where he has fine 
estates. 

—A pleasant style of ‘‘ personal’’ notice is the 
following very Western style of announcing an 
execution @ la Judge Lynch: “Mr. Lyon, of 
Iowa, who owned several horses belonging to 
other parties, recently dislocated his cervical 
vertebre while performing trying feats at a 
rope’s end for the amusement of a large crowd.” 

—The widow and two daughters of NATHANIEL 
HAWTHORNE are now living in Kensington, the 
‘old court suburb”’ of London. 

—The late Marquis of HERTFORD, so much 
given to the purchase of pictures which he sel- 
dom cared to see, and to estates in England and 
Ireland which he could not be called to look 
upon except with aversion, has for his heir and 
successor aman who seems to be a very different 
sort of person. This gentleman, Mr. RIcHARD 
WALLACE, has given away $100,000 in Paris alone 
within two months to necessitous Englishmen 
and the inhabitants generally, and continues to 
subscribe munificently to various objects raised 
to mitigate the sufferings of the poor. 

—A tall, round-shouldered, iron-gray-haired 
man is HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN; but heis so 
handsome when hesmiles, and so very genial and 
pleasant! Although a bachelor of sixty-five, he 
is perfectly simple and childlike. How unlike 
the bachelor of America! 

—If the Boston Advertiser is to be taken as au- 
thority, Mr. RaLPH WALDO EMERSON seems to 
be losing his grip as a lecturer. That paper, in 
speaking of his last lecture on ‘‘ Immortality,” 
says: ‘‘It was less vivacious than many others 
of Mr. EMErson’s essays, with fewer brilliant 
— and perhaps a deeper current of thought. 

here was only one interruption by applause, call- 
ed out by the admirable recitation of some grand 
lines of WoRDSwoRTH; and though the reading 
was barely an hour long, there was during the 
latter half of it a very frequent rustling of the 
departure of those who had unfortunately 
brought only intellectual gill or pint cups, and 
had no room for the quart of wisdom obtained.” 

—In the aristocratic circles of England the 
principal topic of talk is the approaching mar- 
riage of the Marquis of Lorne. No man’s position 
in English society is altered by any matrimonial 
alliance, and Prince CurRIstTIAn is entitled mere- 
ly to the precedence of a Knight of the Garter. 
which is next below that of the eldest sons o 
barons. It is said to be the Queen’s intention to 
issue-a royal ordinance giving Prince CHRISTIAN 





and the Marquis of Lorne, after his elevation to 


a dukedom, precedence next after royal dukes. 
The Queen, by a royal ordinance of a similar 
character, gave the Prince Consort precedence 
over the Prince of Wales, who had been at all 
times previously regarded as the first subject in 
the realm, and the nearest to the throne. This 
position was not forfeited by statute or common 
law, but, as in the case of precedence given to 
her Majesty’s sons-in-law, there was no prospect 
that the Prince Consort's right to the place as- 
signed him would be questioned by any of the 
peers concerned. According to English practice, 
the precedence of the Princess Lovisg, in default 
of any royal warrant, would be regulated by that 
of her husband; and if the Marquis of Lorne 
were created a duke of the United Kingdom, she 
would be at the bottom of the list of duchesses 
of the United Kingdom. 

—Madame LEFEBvRE, the famous vivanditre of 
the francs-tireurs of Paris, was recently mortally 
wounded by a musket-ball, which struck her in 
the chest as she was administering some brandy 
to a wounded comrade behind a barricade. She 
was a golden-haired beauty, and never failed to 
excite the admiration of those. who saw her 
marching with her corps, 

—The reason, probably, why the Queen of 
Holland tendered the use of a cottage to Mr. 
MOTLEY is that they have been on very friendly 
terms for twenty years. She is the foremost 
among the royal belles-lettres women of the pe- 
riod. When in London, last year, she dined at 
Mr. MoT.Ley’s in company with DisragLi and 
Lord Lytton. Louis NAPOLEON and EvUGENIE, 
however, did not affect her, because of her liter- 
ary talk and her desire to be_considered a second 
Madame De Starx. She thinks BisMARCK a 
dangerous kind of being, with an especial fond- 
ness for Hollands. 

—The Earl of Cardigan, recently deceased, 
was a man quite out of the usual way in almost 
every respect. He bequeathed to the Countess 
his leasehold house, 43 Portman Square, Lon- 
don, with the household furniture, linen, china, 
books, pictures, prints, watches, jewelry, trink- 
ets, wines, liquors, and other consumable things, 
horses and carriages, and all other articles in, 
upon, and about the same, and the stables, out- 
buildings, and appurtenances thereof, except 
money and securities for money. The Earl usu- 
ally kept eight horses in his stables in London, 
but these horses were at the time of his death 
in the country, and the question was whether, 
under these circumstances, the Countess was en- 
titled to the horses under the above gift. The 
coachman deposed that the horses belonged to 
the Earl’s London establishment, and that when 
they were sent to the country it was only for the 
purpose of turning them out to grass, and get- 
ting them ready for the London season. The 
Master of the Rolls considered the Countess was 
entitled to the horses. So much from a notice 
in the London Court Journal. But all the way 
through life he was a curious chap. He was a 
lieutenant-colonel in the army at 33. In 1840 he 
was tried before the House of Lords for wound- 
ing Captain TUCKETT in a duel, and was acquit- 
te ~ the battle of Balaklava, October 20, 

1855, he led the celebrated ‘‘ death- charge,’ 

which has become so fertile a theme for military 
criticism. He was a brave, manly fellow, with 
an extraordinary aptitude for getting into all 
sorts of difficulties. 

—‘‘* Gail Hamilton” has been gazed upon by 
a newspaper man in Washington, who places 
upon record, for the benefit of future historians, 
the ensuing statement: ‘‘She is rather small, 
has a round, fresh, and happy-looking face, blue 
eyes, and brown hair, worn short, and sort o’ 
curled or frizzed. She is animated in conver- 
sation, talks as she writes, is witty, fond of jokes, 
and must be jolly to have aronnd. She doesn’t 
look a bit pedantic or blue-stockin’-ified, and, 

judging from her face, she could pass nicely for 
twenty-five years old.” 

—We regret to learn that the Hon. Jonn P. 
Hats, lately sorobust and healthy, is in impaired 
health. He may be seen on the streets of Dover, 
New Hampshire, any fair day, walking slowly 
and painfully with the aid of a cane. is right 
side is slightly paralyzed. Intellectually he is 
still vigorous, but thinks his memory somewhat 
impaired. The old, indomitable will is, never- 
theless, as strong as ever. 

—The Lady Piaort (well known in the English 
agricultural world as a breeder of short-horns) 
has for some time been at Metz, attending the 
wounded. Her ladyship, in a letter which she 
has sent home, states that there are no other 
English ladies at Metz, and that she has to 
“rough it,’’ but is nevertheless well and happy. 
The Prussians she describes as ‘‘ loud and con- 
sequential,’ the French as “pale and haggard.” 
The Prussians, however, seem to her to be weary 
of the war. 

—Among the able and truly good and useful 
men elected to the next House of Representa- 
tives is Mr. Exxis H. Roserts, editor of the 
Utica Gazette. He has once only served the peo- 
ple in a legislative capacity, having a few years 
since represented the Utica district in the As- 
sembly of this State. Mr. Roperts is equally 
able with pen and tongue—a strong writer and 
strong speaker. A man, moreover, of sterling 
probity, who will with grace, dignity, industry, 
and force, worthily represent the people o 
Oneida in Congress. Fete ’ 

—Mr. Disragu, in the new edition of his nov- 
els, now in course of publication in London, 
writes a long preface, in which he says that some 
American gentleman, with more than courtesy, 
has forwarded to him several thousand notices 
of ‘ Lothair,”” published in this country. Their 
tone was always complimentary. He then goes 
on to make the following characteristic sarcasm 
on some of the criticisms he has received at 
home: ‘One could hardly expect at home the 

udicial impartiality of aforeign land. Personal 

iene nevitably mingle in some degree with 
such productions. There are critics who, ab- 
stractedly, do not approve of successful books, 
particularly if they have failed in the same style ; 
social acquointances also, of lettered taste, and 
especially contemporaries whose public life has 
not exactly realized the vain dreams of their 
fussy existence, would seize the accustomed op- 
ortunity of welcoming, with affected discrim- 
nation about nothing, and elaborate contro- 
versy about trifles, the production of a friend; 
and there is always, both in politics and litera- 
ture, the race of the Dennises, the Oldmixons, 
and Curls, who flatter themselves that, by sys- 
tematically libeling some eminent personage of 
their times, they have a chance of descending to 
posterity; but, so far as I am concerned, the 





have always been disappointed.” 
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Worth Ba:que House Dress. 


‘Turs stylish basque is made 
with two side forms, in the man- 
ner repeatedly described in the 
Bazar, The over-skirt is very 
elegant, with a short apron front, 
ms falling gracefully, almost 
shawl-shaped, in the back. ‘The 
Aemi-trained skirt is of mauve 
silk, trimmed with five flounces, 
surmounted with a puffing of the 
material. ‘The over-skirt. and 
basque are of a lighter shade. of 
mauve, trimmed with black lace 


and puffing. The over-skirt is 
draped with fringed ribbon bows: 


of the same shape. ‘The basque 
is heart-shaped in front, with a 
Marie Antoinette collar edged 
with puffing and lace, 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER 
PATTERN. 


Ts pattern comprises three 
articles, viz.: the new Worth 
basque, over-skirt, and demi- 
trained skirt. 

Wout Basque.—This pattern 
is in eight pieces—front, side piece 
for front, skirt, back, twe side 
pieces, sleeve, and collar. ‘The 
basque is heart-shaped in the neck, 
and is fitted with two darts and a 
side piece in front, and closed with 
five buttons. ‘The back is made 
without a seam in the middle, and 
has two side forms. The Marie 
Antoinette collar is straight across 
the back and square in front, and 
is edged with puffing an inch wide, 
and guipure lace an inch and a 
half wide. ‘The sleeve is half flow- 
ing, and left open at.the outside 
seam to a depth of six inches, with 
trimming like that of the collar at 
the wrist, and another similar row 
three inches above the first. ‘The 
skirt of the basque is trimmed with 
puffing an inch and a half wide, 
and guipure lace three inches wide. 
The pleats in the basque skirt are 
laid toward the back. Only half 
the pattern is given. 

Quantity of material, 30 inches 
wide, 344 yards, + - 

Extra for puffing, 1 yard. 

Lace for trimming, 714 yards. 

Over-Sxirt.—This pattern isin 
three pieces—apron front, straight 
side breadth, and straight back 
breadth. The tront side breadth 
is laid in eight small pleats turned 
upward at the bottom of the skirt 
in the space of thre@ inches, and 
is joined to the apron front. ‘The 
front breadth has two small pleats 
at the top on each side, turned to- 
ward the back. ‘The’ back and 
side breadths are gathered to fit 
the waist. ‘The pleats are con- 
cealed by a bow and ends. Only 
half the pattern is given. 

Quantity. of material, 30 inches 
wide, 414 yards. 

Extra for puffing, 134 yards. 

Lace for trimming, 744 yards. ° 


DeMI-TRAINED SkirT.—This pattern is in four pieces— 
gored breadth for front, front side gore, and three straight 
The skirt trails twelve inches, and is 
trimmed with five ruffles four inches wide, headed with a puff- 


breadths for the back. 


ing two inches and half wide. 


Quantity of material, 30 inches wide, 9 yards. 
Extra for ruffles and puffing, 41¢ yards. 


Child’s Crochet Under-Sleeve. 


Martertaxs for the pair, 14 0z. white, 4 oz. blue split wool. 


This under-sleeve is knitted in white 
and blue split wool, partly in pat- 
ent and partly in ordinary knitting 
stiteh. Begin the sleeve on the up- 
per border with the blue wool, cast 


Fig. 1.—PastesoarpD anp Worstep Braiv Lamp Mat. 
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on sixty-four stitches, join into a 
round, and knit next, alternately, 
one stitch knitted, one stitch purl- 
ed; then with the white wool, in 
the same manner, four times six 
rounds; after each six of which 
one round in the blue wool. Aft- 
er the last six rounds continue the 
sleeve in patent, knitting, however, 
not backward and forward, but in 
the round, alternately. one round, 
of the patent entirely as ordinary 
stitches, and with the thread thrown 
over to the right; in the next 
round the stitches purled, and the 
thread ‘thrown over to the. left. 
Alternate always a blue stripe with 
a white one. (each stripe consists 
of 12 rounds), until there are in all 
11 stripes. ‘Then follow five white 
stripes, separated each by a blue 
round ; these five white stripes con- 
sist each of eight rounds, and are 
knitted as the beginning of the 
sleeve, alternating one stitch knit- 
ted and one puried. ‘The sleeve 
is now finished, and there remains 
only the cuff, which is knitted in 
connection with it. For this knit 
four rounds in blue, three in white, 
two in blue, one in white, two in 
blue, four in white, one ‘in-blue, 
one in white, two in blue, one in 
white, two in blue, one in white, 
one in blue, four in’ white wool. 
The points on the upper edge are 
worked in blue as follows: > Cast 
off together the next two stitches, 
draw the thread through the stitch 
which hereby stands alone on the 
needle, so that it shall by this 
means be fastened, and take the 
next following stitch on the thread. 
Repeat from +, Lay the cuff: 
over on the right side. 


Pastehoard and Worsted 
Taid p Mat, 

Figs, 1 and 2. 

‘Tunis mat, which is-simple and 
easily. made, serves for lamps, ba- 
sins, hot dishes, etc., is made of 
green worsted braid and paste- 
board. It is alike on both sides. 
‘Take two pieces of pasteboard each 
eight inches square, and cover 
them on both sides with dark green 
paper. ‘Then paste the two piecés 
of pasteboard together as shown 
by Fig. 2, so-as to form a star-like 
figure with eight points. In the 
points of the pasteboard stick pins 
with round black heads in the 
manner shown by Fig. 1; these 
pins serve for fastening the last 
winding’ of braid on the points. 
Next paste on both sides of the 
central part of each piece of paste- 
board a piece of black’ oil-cloth 
four inches square, which has been 
stitched with green silk twist. 
Wind eight spools of the braid, 
mark the figures on the pasteboard 
star as shown by Fig. 2, fasten the 
end of the braid of one spool at 
1, and wind in the direction fiom 


under up, and in the order of figures given on Fig. 2; that 
is, wind the braid once around the pasteboard, first, from 1 
to 2. Fasten this winding with a pin. 
of the braid on another spool at 3, and wind the braid in the 
same manner from 3 to 4; with the third spool wind from 
5 to 6; with another spool begin at 7, and wind from 7 to 
8, and with the next from 9 to 10; at 11 begin with a new 
spool, and wind the braid from 11 to 12. With the seventh 
spool begin at 13, and wind from 13 to 14, and with the last 
spool from 15 to 16. Of course the-second round must 
again be begun at 1, and worked in the same order till the 
outer edge of the pasteboard is entirely covered with the braid. 
Lastly, fasten the ends of the braid with green silk, and then 


Begin with the end 


finish the edge of the mat with large 
black beads. Soutache may be 
used instead of braid, in which 
case three rows may be wound to- 
gether instead of one. 


Fig. 2.—Pastesoarp axp Worstep Brarp Lamp Mat. 
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MY NEW NEIGHBOR. 
By ANNIE THOMAS. 
“But if thou wilt be constant, then, 
And faithful to thy word, 
Tl make (ee famous by my pen, 
And glorious by m sword: 
I’ll_serve thee in such noble ways 
Were never heard before ; 
I'll deck and crown thee o’er with bays, 
‘And loye thee more and more.” 
I WAS reading these lines to the girl I was go- 
ing to make my wife; reading them to her on 
the brink of a purling stream, that danced to its 
own music through her mother’s garden. ‘There 
was a certain romance about the situation. |The 
brink of that stream was as softly sloping and 
softly green as it could enter into the heart of 
either poet or sybarite to desire it to be. The 
sun was shining brilliantly on that July day; but 
though it was the middle of the lily-scented lan- 
guor-fraught afternoon, the rays of that sun were 
powerless to atfect us unpleasantly, by reason of the 
thick impervious shade that the brave. old beech- 
trees made over our heads. A certain romance 
about the situation, did I say? ‘The situation 
swarmed with romance. Would that there had 
been & particle of it in the engagement ! 

I was a young man at this epoch—a young 
man full of youth’s happy - hearted aspirations 
and expectations. Circumstances had conspired 
from my birth to make me expect much and 
aspire to much. My father was a country gentle- 
man—a squire—sufficiently well off and enlight- 
ened to second his second son’s ambitious edu- 
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cational ideas, I was that second son, and my 


idvas) were of a course at Heidelberg between 
Eton and Oxford. And I had been indulged in 
this course, and had come home now. from Ox- 
ford, after my first term, a compound of, rational- 
ism and irrationality, of German mysticism and 
English conservatism, of free thought and fetter- 
ed understanding, of natural chivalrousness and 
acquired cynicism, such as the mixed manner of 
my educational career might have been expected 
to produce. 

I had come home, and, though I was no prod- 
igal, the fatted calf had been killed for me, and I 
had been altogether féted and made of much ac- 
count. I was only the second son; but then the 
second son of the Rowley family was not an alto- 
gether obscure and contemptible person. There 
was a good deal of red, red gold floating about in 
various directions, that in the natural order of 
things would eventually fall into my possession. 
Moreover, I was well-looking, and reputed to be 
the owner of a brighter intellect than had fallen 
to the share of any of my compeers in that part 
of the county. Aw reste, I had unlimited ‘‘ as- 
surance,” my father called it—‘‘ faith in myself,” 
I designated the enviable quality. 

Behold me, then, aged twenty-three, under the 
July sun, on the river-bounded lawn of Mrs. Me- 
thold’s ‘place, 'The Beeches, pouring out my own 
sentiments in. the grand old Border verses that 
I have written at the head of this episode in my 
life—pouring them out enthusiastically, because, 
like a young fool, I thought the pretty pink ear 
of my lady-love would tingle sympathetically to 





the emotions with which I gave voice to the swell- 
ing, throbbing strain in which I thought to make 
her comprehend my estimation of fidelity. 

She could not do it. It was her misfortune, 
not her fault, that she could not doit ;' but I was 
not aware of the fact.at the time, and I was an- 
gry and disappointed with and about her. It 
was unreasonably absurd of me to expect that fair 
rosebud-faced, forget-me-not-eyed girl to under- 
stand aught that was not immediately about and 
around her. 

‘*T hope you're not going to turn out jealous, 
Willie,” she said, gravely; when I came to a pause 
after giving out the lines, 


‘But if thon use me as a blind, 
I'll never love thee more,” 


with a degree of unction which surprises me con- 
siderably now, that I look back upon it. from my 
present stand-point. 

‘¢'There are such various kinds of jealousy,” I 
commenced, in an explanatory strain; ‘‘ some 
jealousy is as noble’as the kind that disorders 
little captious minds is ignoble.” 

‘* Ah, well,” she said, simply, ‘‘I hope. you'll 
not trouble me with either the noble or the ig- 
noble kind, dear.. Mamma always says there is 
nothing so destructive of all domestic happiness 
as jealousy.” 

Now I didn’t particularly desire to hear what 


her mamma said or what her mamma thought— | 
Heav- | 
en and earth! shall I ever forget the ecstasy of | 
feeling that possessed me for a moment as this | 


I was not engaged to marry her mamma. 
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last reflection crossed my.mind! Mrs. Methold 
was an. ‘‘admirable woman,” ‘‘ exemplary as a 
mother, and the mistress of a family,” people 
said; but when I suffered a vision of her as a 
possible substitute for my Milly to cross my mind, 
I candidly confess that I shrank from her. 

The path of wooing and winning of Emily 
Methold had been characterized by that extreme 
ease and comfort, not to say luxury, which 
strongly predisposes young men to matrimony. 
Milly herself was of an acquiescent, amiable order 
of mind, that rendered her very amenable to the 
advances of the god of love; and The Beeches 
was the theatre of such perpetual scenes of hospi- 
tality and festivity that it was almost wnavoida- 
ble—that softening of the heart and brain which 
had terminated in my casting myself and m 
fortunes as an offering at Miss Methold’s feet. 
The fair daughter of the house, of which the mis- 
tress was a richly dowered widow, had “‘ deigned 
to smile” without the smallest hesitation, or af- 
fectation of it, even. So, at the end of our sixth 
waltz one evening, when I said something that 
was a little warmer than was my wont, I found 
myself pledged to her, and committed to stand 
to my word within a period of ten minutes. 

On the face of it, it was no bad fate. Even 
my own sisters, who were disposed to be ultra- 
critical about their brothers’ requirements, had 
to acknowledge this. My future wife was ‘‘ fair 
as the first that fell of womankind,” in a sweet, 
soft, pink-and-white way, that was essentially 
English, and gratifying from the point of view 
that chiefly regarded complexion, She was a 
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good girl, too, as well as a pretty one—a girl who 
would sacrifice her own amusements unhesitating- 
ly at the faintest call of duty. This, at least, 
was the character I received with her, so to say. 
As far as I was concerned, I regarded the idea 
of any sacrifice being demanded of her, my 
choice, as an abominable evil, and shunned it ac- 
cordingly. 

As soon as it was known that she was my 
choice, I became very proud openly, in the face 
of day, of having chosen her. I wrote to old 
university friends of mine, in the sort of confid- 
ing half-fraternal way in which very young men 
are apt to write to the friends who belong to 
what they call the ‘old times of their student 
days,” as if Time could be old to us at our age! 
I rhapsodized about her grace and her extreme 
and tender prettiness—wrote myself into mild 
little love-fevers, in fact, and looked forward to 
my future with egotistical satisfaction. 

Our future—hers and mine—was arranged so 
placably and pleasantly. Milly’s mother, the 
well-dowered mistress and owner of The Beech- 
es, was generous in her intentions toward her 
daughter. ‘* Her father left her no independent 
fortune,” Mrs. Methold would say ; ‘‘ but it shall 
be my care, Mr. Rowley, that my daughter shall 
be no encumbrance to your son when he takes 
her. He will do Ais part nobly, I am sure.” 

This was put as a feeler or leading question, my 
father was wont to affirm, to my very great dis- 
gust at that time; for I had faith to a certain 
extent in Milly’s mother, principally because she 
stood in that honorable relation to Milly. There- 
fore I felt bound to answer her expectations to 
the best of my ability. And so, about this sul- 
try July time when my story opens, I was setting 
myself seriously to consider what my abilities 
were, and in what special direction they would be 
likely to make the strongest shoots. 

Church, Army, Physic, Law—these various 
paths had been proposed to me; and I had un- 
answerable objections to following any one of 
them. I had no vocation for being a good young 
priest of gentle mien, the idol of a band of dam- 
sels of either High or Low proclivities. A dead 
level of peace reigned at the period ; therefore 
the army opened up no prospect of a career. 
Medicine had no charms for mé, either as a re- 
cipient or practitioner of it. And as for the law 
—well, it might be years and years before I could 
get called to the Bar, and gain an opportunity of 
distinguishing myself. Meanwhile ‘‘ Time would 
go on, on the wings of the dove--but, alas! they’d 
be marked by the feet of the crow ;” and ere I 
had made my mark I might perchance have de- 
veloped baldness, and Milly gray hairs. 

We can only be young once. That sentence 
contains suggestively a number of terrible truths. 
We can only be young once. Only live in the 
joy of the present and the future ; only find de- 
light in getting over the hours pleasantly ; only 
believe that the world was made for us to be hap- 

py in at one epoch of our existence; and that is 
uring the early days of Love’s young dream. 
You were right and wise, old Herrick, in bidding 
us 


**Gather the roses while we may ; 
Old Time is still a-flying.” 


When those roses perish, the thorns spring out 
with greater luxuriance than the flowers. 

I had a faint foreshadowing of this fact in my 
mind when I felt the first stab of anxiety to do 
something to distinguish myself and to secure 
Milly. I had no time to waste, I said to my 
father; and he replied that he was glad I had 
arrived at the same conclusion to which he had 
come himself for some time, from his observation 


of the way in which I spent my mornings. Still 


he would wish for a clearer exposition of my 
views respecting my choice of a profession. 

‘**T have an idea of devoting myself to litera- 
ture,” I said, modestly. 

‘** Indeed,” he replied, with a little good-na- 
tured air of affected sarcasm that was not de- 
signed to, and that did not, discourage me. 
‘* Literature will be infinitely obliged to you, I 
have no doubt; but in what way is your devo- 
tion to manifest itself, Willie ?” 

**T shall begin by trying my hand at press- 
work,” I said, as confidently as I could; ‘* lead- 
er-writers, especially if they devote themselves to 
a party, make their mark very soon if there is any 
power about them; that would be getting my 
hand in; and then, by-and-by—” I hesitated, 
and he filled up the pause. / 

‘*By-and-by you'd write novels in three vol- 
umes that no one would read: is that your 
plan ?” 

‘* T certainly don’t contemplate the last clause,” 
I said, laughing. ‘‘ However, that is my plan: 
has it your approval ?” 

** Well, no, my boy, it has not,” he said, frank- 
ly, dropping all the assumed sarcasm at once. 
**T am an old country fogy in your eyes, probably” 
(I protested against this assumption ; and he just 
put his hand on my shoulder, but didn’t otherwise 
heed my protest), ‘‘and I would rather you had 
decided on something more definite. But if you 
have the talent, Heaven forbid that I should be 
the cause of your hiding it.” 

And on this permission I acted. 

Milly approved of my determination. Look- 
ing back through the vista of years upon the 
manner in which she received the tidings that I 
had come to it, I am hardly justified in saying 
that she was sympathetic, but she was amiable, 
and she abounded in faith. 

** What charming books you will write, Willie!” 
she said, opening her sweet surprised-looking blue 
eyes very wide, on receipt of my information. 
** Why don’t you begin about them at once, and 
never mind writing stupid newspaper things ?” 

I attempted to make her understand, with as 
small a display of impatience as I could compass, 
that it was not my intention to write ‘ stupid” 
newspaper things, 

** But I never look at them,” she said, irrele- 
vanily; ‘and I do love a good novel. Do write 


one like ‘Guy Livingstone.’ I should be so proud 
of it.” 

“‘Should you?” I said, savagely. ‘‘ Haven't 
you the least ambition to see me write something 
original ?” 

‘* T don’t care much about that, ifit’s amusing,” 
she said; and then she added, deprecatingly, 
‘* And what you write will be sure to be amusing, 
you know, Willie.” —- 

I was not an implacable Cerberus, and I ac- 
cepted this sop graciously ; the more so, as I felt 
convinced that I should have to run the gauntlet 
of her mother’s adverse opinion to my scheme. 
Mrs. Methold held all professors of art and liter- 
ature in the lowest possible esteem. ‘* The world 
is full of folly and sin,” is an axiom that she, 
as an exceedingly religious woman, would never 
have thought of disputing. But I know that she 
felt sure that these qualities were to be found 
more abundantly in the studios of authors and 
artists than elsewhere. 

She bore the intelligence better than I antici- 
pated, when I broke it to her. 

‘* Going to be a writer are you, Willie? Well, 
it’s a fortunate thing for ‘you that Milly is not a 
‘ tocherless lass wi’ a lang pedigree ;’ that is all 
I can say.” 

‘*From the lowest point of view, the rewards 
of authorship are not contemptible,” I said, 
grandiloquently. 

‘* My dear boy, you must live,” she replied, 
good-humoredly ; ‘‘ and to live you must have 
money ; therefore, I repeat that it’s a good thing 
for you that Milly will have what she will have.” 

I said nothing in opposition to this sentiment 
to the exponent of it. But to Milly I spouted 
freely during the ensuing days those lines in 
which the Scottish cavalier descanted on the 
glories of honor and fidelity, and of how he would 
make his love ‘‘fambdus by his pen.” Even as I 
was thus eloquent in my young enthusiasm, it 
seemed to me that, pretty as Milly’s delicately 
shod feet were, they were hardly the feet (if I 
had been a free agent still) I should have chosen 
out of all the world ‘‘ to lay my wreath of laurel 
down” at. Perhaps, though, it would come to 
pass that as I climbed, so would she. It never 
occurred to me, when I started on my journey up 
Parnassus, that it was on the cards that I might 
never ‘‘deserve the bays, and only dread the 
duns.” 

I half frightened my betrothed, I believe, 
when at last I parted with her, and started on 
that career that was to lead to fortune and to 
fame, I was so vehement in my adjurations to 
her not to forget her allegiance to me for asingle 
moment. ‘‘ It would be derogatory to us both if 
you ever wavered for a moment, Milly,” I told 
her; ‘‘ such love as I have given to you deserves 
all the honor that a woman’s entire faith and de- 
votion can accord to it ; you will blight my whole 
life if you use me as a blind in any way. I shall 
know by intuition if I am always first with you.” 

“Dear Willie, pray don’t be jealous,” she im- 
plored, pathetically, ‘‘I am not given to flirting, 
am I? and besides, I am not in the least change- 
able in disposition. Though I don’t say as much 
as you do about it, I assure you our engagement 
is a very solemn thing to me.” 

**And you will watch my course anxiously, 
won't you? Give me that assurance: let me 
feel that, when my brain is overtasked, one little 
heart is throbbing for fear that it may be so,” I 
asked. 

‘* Now don’t be silly enough to overwork your- 
self, when there is no occasipn for it, WiJie,” she 
said, sensibly ; ‘‘and please don’t distress your- 
self about me; you need not.” 

It was a tame assurance, but I was compelled 
to accept it, and to feign satisfaction with it, in 
default of a better. And then we parted; I to 
follow out my self-ordained career in London ; 
she to spend a few weeks at Brighton with an old 
school-fellow and young married friend of hers. 

A matron friend of my mother’s found lodgings 
for me in the house of a widow of limited means, 
out in one of the numerous shady groves that in- 
tersect the Westbourne Park region; and I be- 
gan to work very hard at following out my plans. 
Getting on to a respectable daily paper was a work 
of much greater difficulty in reality than it had 
been in anticipation. And even when I gained 
a reading for some of my most brilliant para- 
graphs, scrubby men, with inky fingers very often 
and ill-brushed hair and clothes, sat in the seats 
of the scornful about me, and pronounced my ef- 
forts crude. They would tell me, with the grace- 
ful ease that came from utter callousness to my 
sensitiveness, that my manner was “bald,” or 
wanted ‘‘ back-bone and sinew,” and that my 
‘‘ writing was not up to the mark required by 
their readers.” It was no use my saying that I 
was one of their most fastidious readers, and that 
I was satisfied that my articles had the requisite 
back-bone and «sinew, and other attributes that 
were essential, For a while they warred upon 
me as a Philistine who was striving to enter their 
tents for some nefarious purpose. And when at 
length I saw myself in type, it was at a rate of 
remuneration that did not enable me to say, with 
a certain gifted and accomplished wielder of the 
pen, that ‘‘I was treated like a gentleman, and 
paid like an embassador.” 

Nevertheless, the realization of my dream seem- 
ed to have commenced; and when once I was 
launched on the ocean of literature, my little bark 
floated on it gallantly enough. I had been in 
town about four months, and was spending the 
well-earned fruits of some of my labors in some 
dry sherry and an exceptionally well-flavored ci- 
gar on the balcony outside my sitting-room win- 
dow, one crisp November evening, when my sight 
and hearing were arrested by a sound and a spec- 
tacle. 

I shall have failed—and moreover have on me 
the sense of having failed, which is even worse— 
if Ihave not made the readers of this brief mem- 
oir understand that I was at that time essen- 





conclusion having been arrived at, the sequence 
follows—sounds that were sweet, and sights that 
were pleasant, overpowered meimmediately. The 
sounds that I Heard on this occasion, and the sight 
that I saw, caused me to quote poetry, in order 
that I might not be guilty of original declamation 
that would be a breach of fidelity to my betroth- 
ed. :I put myself into a most uncomfortable po- 
sition, in order to be able to gaze round the ob- 
structing ornamental bars that divided my bal- 
cony from that of my neighbor, and repeated to 
myself Poe’s lines : 
**On desperate seas long wont to roam, 
Thy hyacinth hair, thy classic face, 
“= naiad airs have brought me home 
‘o the glory that was Greece, 
And the grandeur that was Rome.” 

I forgot all my earnest plodding designs toward 
a career; I forgot that sweet-faced blue-eyed girl 
to whom I was engaged ; I forgot every thing, in 
short, that I ought to have remembered, as I let 
those lines of Edgar Allan Poe’s rush through 
my mind, and looked at the girl who brought 
them to my memory. | 

She was only a girl—a girl grown out of young 
girlhood into that far more interesting woman- 
hood which is to age what July is to the year. 
She was resting against one side of the window- 
sash, with a piece of music held up to the light 
of a lamp above her head in both her slim white 
hands. And she was singing; going through 
the ordeal of a lesson, evidently, and some priv- 
ileged professional ogre was accompanying her ; 
for I heard a piano resounding to an assured 
touch, and a running commentary of criticism 
delivered from the interior of the room. 

What a picture she made in the lamp-light, 
that new neighbor of mine! The house had been 
empty ever since my tenancy of the adjoining 
lodgings, and now she had suddenly budded into 
being. What a picture she made! She stood 
in the full blaze of that trying lamp that blazed 
down upon her glorious head, and its radiance 
only made her more radiant, and its rays only 
formed a fitting glory for that head of wondrous 
beauty and real power. : 

A girl—a lady of middle height, at once state- 
ly and supple. The proportions of every other 
woman whom I had ever known seemed to be 
too sparse or too coarse, when regarded in the 
light of her more perfect ones. As she leaned 
carelessly against the side of the window-panes, 
unconscious of my gaze, I had an opportunity of 
photographing her upon my memory. 

She wore maroon velvet that evening, a dress 
of sweeping full maroon velvet, and about her 
neck some creamy-looking lace nestled softly. I 
had been accustomed to associate maroon velvet 
and creamy-looking lace with middle age and fat ; 
but my new neighbor, though far from being a 
sylph, was gracefully formed, and young, and daz- 
zlingly beautiful, with a beauty that was novel to 
me—beautiful with the beauty of dreamy gray 
eyes and silken lashes, of a complexion so clearly 
painted with richer colors than I was in the hab- 
it of seeing that my heart and imagination fell 
down before her at once, and owned themselves 
her slaves, 

I watched the expression of her face. How 
intense it was! low full of fervor, and fire, and 
expression, and sympathy! She was in awe of 
somebody apparently ; for now and again the red 
blood mounted to her brow, as she repeated pas- 
sage after passage of that song that she was learn- 
ing. At length she turned away from the win- 
dow with a little gesture of impatient despair ; 
and I was left alone with my cigar and dry sher- 
ry, and the recollection that I was engaged to 
Milly Methold. 

The great majority have at some period or oth- 
er of their existence howled, either in prose or 
verse, over the woe and agony of the forsaken ; 
but really the one who forsakes is in need of quite 
as much pity. That quiet little commonplace 
street that ran up from Westbourne Grove was 
the theatre of quite a dramatic struggle, and final- 
ly of acolossal sacrifice. I went through agonies 
in my endeavors to be faithful to the girl I had 
left behind me; but, with that girl in maroon vel- 
vet before me, the battle was a hard one. 

The story tells itself. She was a concert-sing- 
er; a rising, hard-working, struggling concert- 
singer, ‘‘ with very few friends, and none on the 
press,” she told me plaintively, when we became 
known to one another. And I—I was proud to 
declare myself a rising, struggling, hard-working 
author, in order that we might seem to have 
something in common, if it was only ill luck. 

There was nothing dark or hazy or even dubi- 
ous about my new neighbor's antecedents. She 
lived alone simply because she had no friend in 
the world who could afford to live with her; and 
she was ‘‘on the boards” ready to display her 
beauty and her grace to any one who would give 
a paltry coin to see her, because her voice was the 
only merchandise she had, and ‘‘ the boards” was 
the only marketable place for it. Poor girl! 
there was no harm about that maroon velvet ei- 
ther. She was obliged to dresg well in public, 
and she could not afford a second set of inferior 
costumes in private. ‘That was the reason of the 
seeming extravagance which caused many a West- 
bourne Grove matron, whose husband was con- 
tumacious on the question of velvet on the wife 
of his bosom, to shake the head of reprobation, 
not to say condemnation, at poor Kate Desmond. 

She was an Irish girl, and she had all an Irish 
girl’s frank fearlessness in her manner of living. 
There was that ‘‘ wild sweet-briery fence” round 
her that ‘‘ warns the touch while winning the 
sense, nor charms us least when it most repels.” 
In short, she was a pure brave girl, although she 
wore maroon velvet, and suffered from a season- 
able dread of ghosts about Christmas-time. 

It was to this last charming weakness of hers— 
that was more than a folly and less than a sin— 
that I owe our better acquaintance. Christmas- 
tide was fast approaching—grand old misrepre- 
sented Christmas, who does, despite modern cyn- 





tially an impressionable person. ‘That foregone 


icism, bring other things besides family feuds and 





debts and difficulties to the fore. Letters from 
home were warning me that I was due down 
where Milly Methold dwelt ; and all the time I 
was, as it were, but living from hour to hour on 
the hope of hearing Kate Desmond’s melting con- 
tralto voice, or seeing her marvelous Irish blue 
eyes! And I had made the good true Scottish 
ballad speak to Milly for me, and cautioned her 
with a luxuriance of caution against any flaw in 
her faith. I made a great effort. I told Miss 
Desmond that I was going away ‘‘ for good,” I 
called it, and determined to be ‘‘ falsely true” to 
the woman—the well-endowed woman—whose 
promise I had won to be my wife. 

I was alone one wretched December night, 
some few hours after having made this resolve. 
I had said good-by to her, and so set the seal to 
my good intent. But the recollection of the lit- 
tle lingering clasp her hand had given mine was 
upon me vividly now, as I sat there moodily ; 
and it stirred my blood to a quicker flow, and 
made me think hard things of Milly. Next 
Christmas, and at all the Christmases to come 
that I might live to see, Kate and I should be 
strangers. But she would read whatever I wrote 
(in her sweet warm way she had told me one day 
that she would do this), and follow all the fluc- 
tuations of my literary fortunes with an interest 
that ‘‘only a woman who loved me could feel,” 
I told myself, with a spasm that was half pride 
and half sorrow ; and I should be married to Mil- 
ly, who never looked at the ‘‘ stupid newspaper 
things” I wrote, and whose ambition on my be- 
half was bounded by the desire that I should pro- 
duce a second ‘‘ Guy Livingstone!” 

‘*Man wants but little here below, 
Nor wants that little long,” 


is a comforting distich when one is considering 
the ungratified hopes and longings and desires of 
one’s neighbors and friends ; but its soothing and 
calming influence is much weakened as soon as 
it is brought to bear on one’s own case. I want- 
ed more of Kate Desmond in my life most in- 
tensely, and my heart was bowed down with pain 
by the knowledge that I could not honorably ask 
her to give even one thought to me. 

How hard I strove on that night to be loyal to 
Milly! Shehad been so good and kind and un- 
exacting during the whole term of our separa- 
tion. Her nicely written, neatly expressed, care- 
fully worded letters were reassuring to the last 
degree. I had some of them spread out before 
me now, and I remember the increased aggrava- 
tion of spirit I endured when I contemplated the 
unvarying -curl of the tail of the y in ‘‘ Rowley.” 
I remember the qualm of conscience which im- 
mediately followed upon this too; for while, un- 
der its influence, I was trying to resuscitate my 
love for Milly by looking at her photograph, there 
came a rush of wind and drapery into the room, 
and Kate Desmond hurled herself tumultuously 
through the unshuttered window. 

‘“*Oh, Mr. Rowley !” she began, pantingly and 
apologetically, ‘‘ I’d be very sorry, but I’m fright- 
ened out of all sorrow; I have borne it alone till 
I can bear it no longer, and I just opened my 
window, and climbed the balcony-bar, and ran in 
here. I have been a great goose,” she added, ab- 
ruptly ; and then she drew a quick breath and 
said, ‘‘I’ll go back like a reasonable creature 
now.” 

I saw that her eyes were full of tears and that 
her face was pale, and I was justified in asking 
with tenderness if I could be of any use to her. 

‘“*No, no,” she said, huddling her fur jacket 
closer round her; ‘‘ only I have been sitting alone, 
thinking of the time when I was zo¢ all alone, 
you know—when [had a brother and sister about 
me—and the room got peopled with ghosts, and 
I grew frightened; my dear dead oues! they 
frighened me, and it seemed so dreadful that I 
should be frightened by them, that I broke the 
spell that was over me and ran in here.” 

‘*Only to cast it over me more potently than 
before,” I muttered. And then I remembered 
myself and Milly, and tried to be a polite host, 
and nothing more, to the trembling beauty who 
had broken up my solitude and peace. 

She was looking like a queen that night in her 
sweeping velvet dress, with the ermine jacket 
hanging from her shoulders. It bewildered-me 
to see her in my bachelor apartment, which was 
void of the faintest trace of any thing feminine 
in its furniture and adornments. How well she 
would look in it always! How speedily she 
would have refined and purified it, if only she 
were free to stay! What an interest that chair, 
on the back of which she was lightly leaning 
her hand, would assume from this moment in my 
eyes! I let these thoughts flash through my 
mind, looking at her stupidly enough, I fear, the 
while, until the silence grew embarrassing. She 
broke it. 

‘“*So, this is where you work? And your 
writing-table is against our partition-wall; how 
my singing must disturb you! My piano shall 
travel to the farther side of the room.” 

‘‘Indeed no,” I said, eagerly; ‘‘ hearing your 
voice is the only happiness I have—” 

‘“‘Two ladies to see you, Mr. Rowley,” the 
voice of the landlady interrupted at this instant ; 
and looking through the doorway, I saw the fig- 
ures of Mrs. Methold and Milly advancing quick- 


. They came sweeping in, with gentle words and 
smiles of greeting, a couple of admirably bred, 
and dressed, and mannered Englishwomen, bent 
on a mission of hospitality to a poor lonely fellow 
who was alone, they thought, at this genial season 
of the year. And before the sound of their quiet 
affectionate salutation to me had ceased to echo, 
they caught sight of my beautiful companion. 
And the sight froze them. 5 
The tableau was a charming one from an artist- 
ic point. The lamp-light fell impartially on every 
corner of the room, and Kate Desmond’s golden 
hair glittered in it as she stood there gracefully, 
easily, looking from me to my visitors with a 
self-possession that came from her perfect uncon- 
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sciousness of there being any thing reprehensible 
in the situation. Opposite to her the dignified 
matron, and the shy stately blonde to whom I 
was pledged, stood waiting for an explanation ; 
and I, in my guilty consciousness as regarded 
Kate, had none to give. j 

“Won't you introduce me to your friends, 
Mr. Rowley ?” she said presently, in that piquant 
accent of hers that caressed every vowel it touch- 
ed; ‘‘tell them how I came to be here.” 

“¢ We will spare you the trouble, Mr. Rowley,” 
Mrs. Methold said, haughtily. ‘Then she gather- 
ed her daughter under her wing, as it were, and 
turned to leave the room. ‘Then, and then only, 
did it occur to Kate that her presence was being 
misconstrued. 

*¢ And J will spare Mr. Rowley the trouble by 
taking it upon myself,” she said, stepping forward 
- and confronting them ; ‘‘Z will introduce myself. 
I am Kate Desmond, a concert-singer, to whom 
Mr. Rowley has been kind, as only men on the 
press can be kind to women like myself. I live 
in the next house ; and being alone, and a little 
afraid of my solitude, I broke in upon his, little 
thinking that he was expecting friends in whose 
way I should be. You will forgive, me ?” 

“ Really, I hardly know—it is so extraordina- 
ry,” Mrs. Methold began; but Milly interrupted 

er: 

‘¢ We have nothing to forgive, Miss Desmond, 
but I will say something you will like better: Z 
believe you ;” and as she said it, Milly gave her 
hand to Kate, and I was nearer to loving the girl I 
was going to marry than I had ever been before. 
Her sweet, confiding trustfulness and considera- 
tion moved me to make a confession that I ought 
to have made to Kate before. 

‘*T will introduce you now,” I said, going up 
to Milly. It had—all this scene that i have nar- 
rated—taken place so quickly, that I had not 
had time to approach her before ; and taking the 
white warm hand that she held out to me, I 
linked it with Kate's, and said, ‘“‘ Miss Methold 
has done me the honor to promise to be my wife, 
and Miss Desmond has promised to be my 
friend ; so there is a good basis for a mutual good 
understanding between you.” ‘Then, my foolish 
speech being finished, I fell to wondering how 
women did it. 

How could they do it, with the knife in their 
hearts ?—for, in spite of that interchange of am- 
icable sentences, the truth came home to me that 
those girls were each smiling to hide a pang. 
Poor Kate had the harder battle to fight; for she 
knew nothing of my engagement, and she had 
grown to feel rather more than friendly toward 
me, as I knew to my bitter sorrow. For Milly 
there was at any rate the comforting reflection 
that she was notin a false position. .She was my 
affianced wife; she could afford to be generous to 
a rival as noble as she intuitively discovered Kate 
to be. Additionally, she was a young lady of 
position, immediately countenanced and protected 
by her mother; whereas Kate was, through her 
own acts, at the mercy of any shaft that might 
be let fly at her reputation. What wonder that 
my heart throbbed with pity, that was far too 
much akin to love to be safe, for my sweet neigh- 


or! 

The Metholds had come up almost unpremed- 
itatedly, in order that they might give me a 
‘* pleasant surprise” by inviting me to a dinner 
at the family hotel patronized by them, and to 
have a round of theatre-going. They meant to 
return to The Beeches on Christmas-eve ; and it 
was part of their programme that I should go 
back with them, ‘‘as amends for the shock we 
had when we came upon you so unexpectedly,” 
Mrs. Methold said with assumed archness ; and I 
accepted the invitation that was a command, and 
groaned in spirit for the shock I had received. 

What a mockery the words, ‘‘ Merry Christ- 
mas and Happy New Year,” were to me just 
then! It seemed heartless of any one to wish 
me those good things during the three terrible 
days the Metholds spent in town. I never 
caught one glimpse of Kate; I never heard her 
rich melodious voice, or the sound of her piano. 
Was she gone away, or was she ill, or was she 
sad? This last possibility filled and thrilled me 
with emotions I had never known before. 

As the hour of our departure drew near, I 
grew desperate. I recalled all that I had said to 
Milly about the nobleness of an undefiled faith, 
and my heart smote me. What right had I to 
keep the word of promise to the ear in this way ? 
Milly Methold was giving me the pure gold of an 
untarnished, if not very passionate affection, and 
I was coming forward with a false promissory 
note! I could not bear to look the girl in the 
face, unsuspicious as she was; still less could I 
endure to hear her praise and admire Miss Des- 
mond. 

‘*When we are married, we'll ask her to stay 
with us, Willie ; she is so lovely, I should like to 
make a friend of her.” 

This and similar speeches Milly would utter, 

goading me almost to madness. I had to smirk 
in answer to them, and affect to feel delighted 
and rather grateful than otherwise. 
_ I don’t know how it would have ended if this 
conflict between love and duty had not broken 
me down. I became very ill and unable to 
travel, and so the Metholds had to leave me, and 
go down to The Beeches alone on the night of 
Christmas-eve. ‘They were sorry but resigned ; 
and when the medical man I had called in hint- 
ed at fever, Mrs. Methold was very glad to get 
away. 

The next day I was much worse; and just 
about the time when my people at home, and my 
future wife’s family, were dining and enjoying 
themselves, my room had to be darkened and my 
head bound up. In fact, I was delirious and in 
danger. 

In spite of my danger, in spite of my delirium, 
I soon became semi-conscious that a woman’s 
voice, softer and sweeter than a woman’s voice 


directions in my sick-room. Further, a woman’s 
hand—a warm, strong, firm, loving little hand— 
smoothed my pillow and touched my brow with 
a touch that was the soul of tenderness. The 
first words I made sense of were uttered in that 
voice whose sound had been so dear to me during 
my hours of darkness. 

‘*No, poor fellow,” it said; ‘‘I’m neither his 
sister nor his cousin, doctor, nor am I the nearer 
and dearer one you more than half suspected me 
to be when you found me here first. I’m only 
his neighbor.” 

‘* You're risking your life—do you know that ?” 
he asked. 

‘* Ah, well,” she said, with that Irish shrug of 
the shoulders that only an Irishwoman can give ; 
** ah, well—it’s only my life!” 

‘¢'That’s a good deal to risk for only a neigh- 
bor,” he said, dryly; and she gave a little brief 
sigh, and just repeated those words, ‘‘ Ah, well!” 

Ah, well! Need I write another line in order 
to tell the story? By the following Christmas I 
had written a novel that did not resemble ‘‘ Guy 
Livingstone,” but that still obtained a very fair 
meed of attention from the critics. My wife 
gloats over each favorable review, and does not 
quite understand why I ‘‘will kill the poor girl 
who so much resembles that good kind Miss 
Desmond, who nursed you through your fever, 
and then died of it. I am so glad I was never 
jealous of her, Willie. Mamma tried hard to 
make me so,” Milly says, with tender tears in her 
eyes. And I am glad too that no touch of petty 
jealousy comes between us, on account of the 
glorious vision of my young manhood who gave 
** only her life” for me. 

I do not think that I make Milly the worse 
husband for that past experience. She knows 
nothing of the struggle that went on in my mind ; 
she never dreams that I was nearly surrendering 
her—that I should have surrendered her if Kate 
had lived. She is as ignorant as the majority of 
women happily are of the other forms that are 
enshrined in their husbands’ hearts. And I love 
her and reverence her, as my good, faithful, whole- 
hearted wife deserves to be loved and reverenced ; 
and I am happy and grateful for her, and glad of 
her. But just at this time of year Ihave memo- 
ries of that plain little bachelor’s room of mine in 
the Westbourne Grove district, and of how it was 
irradiated one night by the presence of my new 
neighbor. And I look at the gracious, fair, sweet 
woman who is the mother of my children, and 
find myself asking, ‘‘ How would it have been if 
she had lived?” But as ‘‘where ignorance is 
bliss, tis folly to be wise,” perhaps-it is just as 
well that there is none to answer me. 








USEFUL RECIPES. 


Cranseery Puppine.—One pint of milk, 4 eggs, and 
flour enough to make a thick batter; then add 1 pint 
of cranberries; pour into a pudding-bag, and boil two 
hours. Eat with a very rich sauce, 
~ Cnr1oKen anp Ham Aa Mope.—Excellent for supper 
orluncheon. Take a small knuckle of veal, and with 
it make some good strong white stock; strain it, and 
when cold carefully skim it. When ready melt it, and 
to a quart of the nicest part add the well-frothed whites 
of 3 eggs, a dessert-spoonful of Chili vinegar, and a lit- 
tle salt and pepper. Let the mixture boil, beating it 
often with a fork, either a silver or wooden one; let it 
simmer gently until there is a little more than a pint 
of it. Have ready some pieces of roast chicken cut 
small and thin, also a few thin slices of cold boiled 
ham; pour into a mould a little of the jelly, then ar- 
range a small portion of the meat, then more jelly, un- 
til it is all used ; let it get cold, and when wanted dip 
the mould a moment in boiling water. A little parsley 
arranged at the base of the mould on the dish, when 
sent to table, is a great improvement. 

Muu.ep Atz.—Put into a sauce-pan that has been 
carefully cleansed a pint of strong ale, 3 or 4 cloves, a 
little nutmeg, and sugar to suit the taste; place over the 
fire, and when it boils take it off to cool. Beat until 
very light the yolks of 4 eggs; mix a little cold ale 
with them, and pour over the hot ale; pour out of the 
pan and back again several times, until it has become 
well mixed ; then set over the fire, beat it a little, take 
off, set back again, and beat. Serve hot with dry toast. 

Yeast.—Into a sauce-pan put 3 quarts of water, a 
very large handful of hops tied into a bag; and when 
it boils add 4 pared potatoes. When the potatoes are 
done, take out and mash in a basin; add a cupful of 
sugar, 1 of salt, and 3 spoonfuls of flour; pour the hop- 
water over; mash all well and smoothly together. If it 
seems lumpy, strain through a colander; put back into 
the sauce-pan to boil, and as soon as it boils up once, 
remove from the fire. When cold, add about half a pint 
of lively yeast, and let it rise. If the yeast is not very 
lively, it will take more. When risen, put a little ginger 
and a small piece of alum dissolved in water toit. Put 
into bottles and cork up. 

Bran Morrins.—Two tea-cupfuls of unbolted flour 
and 1 of white wheat flour, 1 pint of rich milk, 2 eggs, 
and a little salt. Beat all well together. Have the 
pans well greased, and pour in, baking fifteen or twenty 
minutes. Use the Wisconsin cake-pans. 

ToneveE Toast.—Take cold boiled tongue, mince it 
fine, mix it with cream, and to every ¥ pint of the 
mixture allow the well-beaten yolks of 2 eggs. Place 
over the fire, and let it simmer a minute ortwo. Have 
ready some nicely toasted bread; butter it, place on a 
hot dish, and pour the mixture over. Send to table hot. 

Rios Caxe.—Very light and delicate. Beat toa foam 
the yolks of 8 and whites of 4 egys; to this stir in 6 
ounces of powdered sugar, the grated peel of 1 lemon, 
and 44 a pound of ground rice. Beat all well together 
for twenty minutes or he :n hour. Bake twenty 
minutes in a buttered tin, the oven being rather quick. 

Potato Paste ror Dumpirines.—Boil 3 large white 
potatoes until soft; peel and mash them. When quite 
smooth, mix with 1 quart of sifted flour and a scant 
pint of lard; salt to taste. Roll out and use for dump- 
lings; or it makes a good paste for meat pies. 

To remove starch or rust from flat-irons, have a piece 
of yellow beeswax tied in a coarse cloth. When the 
iron is almost hot enough to use, but not quite, rub it 
quickly with the beeswax, and then with a clean, coarse 
cloth. This will remove it entirely. 

Mildew is easily removed by rubbing or scraping a 
little common yellow soap on the article, and then a 
little salt and starch on that. Rub all well on to the 





had ever sounded in my ear before, was issuing 


article, and put in the sunshine, 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
| fg -meed this holiday season, when confec- 
tioners’ shops present a wonderful variety 
of sweets of most tempting colors and delicious 
flavors, it may be a matter of interest for mothers 
to know something of the coloring ingredients 
used in candies. Children have a natural long- 
ing for sweet things; and although they obtain 
special indulgence in the use of them about the 
time of Christmas and New-Year’s, mothers are 
full of fear and trembling for the results. The 
truth is, the little folks keep a pocketful of 
candies, and are nibbling at them all day long. 
Of course they have no appetite for their regular 
meals, and of course half of them have the colic, 
and alarm the household. Too much sugar is 
not good for children; but a moderate quantity 
of pure confectionery taken at regular times, 
after meals, is not ordinarily injurious. 

Red- colored amare pct! is very popular, 
and the usual pigments employed are harmless. 
If, however, the candy is of a bright scarlet, be- 
ware of it. Dissolve a bit in water, and if a 
scarlet-tinted — remains in the bottom of 
the glass, it indicates that some mineral coloring 
has been used. French confectioners are allow- 
ed cochineal, madder, and Brazil wood for color- 
ing red, while vermilion, red-lead, and all min- 
eral reds are strictly forbidden. Yellow-colored 
confectionery is far more dangerous than red ; 
indeed, a large proportion of what is sold is really 
impregnated with poisonous mineral matter. 
pure yellow colored sweetmeat should be tinted 
only with some vegetable substance. The same 
test may be applied to yellow as to red confec- 
tionery. Indigo is the only allowable pigment 
for blue candies, and as many deleterious things 
are employed, it is fortunate that it is not so 
popular as some other kinds. Coffee, chocolate, 
and similar substances are the proper coloring 
for brown sweets, though umber is also used. 
The mineral greens are highly dangerous, and 
these poisonous ingredients are generally em- 
ployed. It is true that there are some harmless 
vegetable greens which might be used; but 
since analysis frequently detects poisonous in- 
gredients mixed with these, green confectionery 
had better be avoided. White candies and com- 
fits frequently contain gum, starch, sulphate of 
lime, flour, whiting, and similar substances—no- 
thing actually poisonous, perhaps, but certainly 
not desirable additions. The essences used are 
usually artificial, as these can be obtained at a 
much lower price than the real fruit or vegeta- 
ble essences. ‘The facts mentioned, which we 
have gathered chiefly from scientific writers 
who have analyzed confectionery purchased at 
random, plainly indicate that children need 
some watchful care after they have come into 
possession of their Christmas bonbons. 





December, 1870, has been a rare month, seem- 
ing as shy of appearing in its real character as 
if it were the youngest instead of the oldest 
month of the year. Strange contrasts has De- 
cember seen in our country. For example, one 
day, while a severe snow-storm was prevailing 
in Utah, strawberries, cheap and plenty, were 
for sale in the markets of San Francisco. 





The ‘Star of South Africa’ is the largest dia- 
mond which has been found in those far-famed 
distant fields. It is valued at £230,000, and is in 
the possession of a London jeweler. 





It is said of the Princess Beatrice, daughter of 
Queen Victoria, now nearly sixteen years old, 
that she has never yet worn any but short dress- 
es, not even upon the grand occasions of draw- 
— receptions, when court trains are uni- 
versal, 





New York milk-dealers have the reputation of 
receiving a million quarts of milk every day, and 
of selling a million and a half. Of course this 


» must, be inthe summer time only, when heat ex- 


pands. A very remarkable expansion, to be sure; 
and now that cold weather has come, they will 
probably sell only half a million quarts. 





The Russians have been making experiments 
for the purpose of testing the utility of electric 
light in warfare. With a piece of ordinary ficld 
artillery, on a dark night, every shot fired hit 
the target at a distance of 1660 yards, or very 
nearly an English mile, both the mark itself and 
the surrounding objects to a considerable dis- 
tance being rendered perfectly distinct by the 
light thrown upon them. 





Canada rats must be decidedly ferocious. A 
aia ease living at Hamiiton, having set a trap 
or a troublesome rat, gave his wife directions 
what to do in case the creature was caught dur- 
ing his absence. Obedient to instructions the 
lady took the trap into the sitting-room, called 
ina terrier, opened the trap, jumped upon a chair, 
and the fun commenced. The rat first whipped 
the dog, and then made away with a tame rac- 
coon which the lady called to her assistance, 
then fought a second dog and the broom for an 
hour and fifteen minutes, and finally escaped 
through the window. 





It is authoritatively rumored that balls will 
take the P per of dinners in Washington this 
winter. Last year dinners were the style—and 
very elegant dinners they were. But in general 
these were given by wealthy citizens to Con- 

ressmen, and ladies were excluded therefrom. 

he ladies did not altogether approve of this 
fashion, so they inaugurate a ehange—and balls 
will flourish. 





English journals state that it is observed in 
hospitals where wounded French and German 
soldiers are lying side by side that the former 
do not bear pain so well as the latter. They 
scream and groan where the Germans will not 
utterasound. But the fortitude of the German 
gives way when death approaches, and he shows 
unmistakable signs of terror. The Frenchman, 
on the contrary, then exhibits the greatest cool- 
ness. 





Old_ rubbish, which accumulates in every 
household, is generally of little value; and sel- 
dom is any one so fortunate as was an old wo- 
man in Philadelphia, who, while hunting over 
a box of trash, chanced to find an old and dirt- 
begrimed breast-pin which almost a score of 
years ago her father had given to her. It had 


some stones in it which she thought of no par- 








- 
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repairs. After scrutinizing it he asked herif she 
knew its value. ‘ Well,” she replied, ‘there 
may be about five dollars’ worth of gold in it ;’” 
whereupon he offered her $800 cash down for 
it. This staggered her. She then learned that 
the stones, of which there were ten, were each 
two-carat diamonds of the very finest descrip- 
tion, five of them having a peculiar bluish tint 
that gives them a great value. Upon taking 
the pin into a large Chestnut Street establish- 
ment she was offered $2000 cash for it, and 
— offer was $350 for each of the tinted 
stones. 





Fairs continue to be exceedingly popular. One 
has been recently opened at the Seventy-tirst 
Regiment Armory, in aid of the Union Home and 
School at One Hundred and Fifty-first Street. 
This Home was established for the orphans of 
soldiers and sailors of this State who died in 
defense of their country during the recent civil 
war. The institution is under the immediate 
protection of the Grand Army of the Republic, 
and it is from this organization that the appeal 
comes for material aid to carry out their projects 
for the care and education of these children of 
the nation. The Home now contains about two 
huudred and fifty inmates, and since it was found- 
ed three thousand children have received such 
aid as has enabled them to have security for com- 
mencement in some employment when they are 
oldenough. A heavy indebtedness was incurred 
for the present buildings occupied, and to re- 
yo this an appeal has been made to the chari- 
able. 





‘* Ahavas Chesed,”’ or ‘‘ Lovers of Charity,” is 
the name of a new Jewish temple, the corner- 
stone of which was recently laid at the corner 
of Lexington Avenue and Fifty-fifth Street. The 
building will be ninety-five feet wide, and, with 
the exception of the two wings, will run back 
the whole breadth of the lot. The style of 
architecture will be the Byzantine moresque, 
somewhat similar to the synagogue in Fifth 
Avenue. The towers on either side of the main 
front entrance will be one hundred and seven feet, 
high, and the spires above the towers will reach 
an altitude of one hundred and fifty feet, each 
being surmounted by the shield of David. The 
ark, the repository of the sacred scrolls, will be 
thirty-five feet high, resembling in form a temple 
of the moresque style. The estimated cost of 
the synagogue is about $180,600. 

Some persons prefer to have oysters cooked in 
their own liquor. We do not pretend to under- 
stand the details of such matters, but the Jowr- 
nal of Microscopy has been investigating this bi- 
valve and its accompaniments, and reports that 
if an oyster is opened, and the liquor is retained 
in the lower shell, when viewed through a mi- 
croscope ‘it will be found to contain multi- 
tudes of small oysters, covered with shells, and 
swimming nimbly about—one hundred and twen- 
ty of which extend but one inch. Besides these 
young oysters, the liquor contains a variety of 
animalcule, and myriads of three distinct species 
of worms. Sometimes their light represents a 
bluish star about the centre of the shell, whieh 
will be beautifully luminous in a dark room.”’ 
It is to be hoped that all these minor “ extras” 
are wholesome and nutritious. 





The sword which the Emperor Napoleon sur- 
rendered to King William at Sedan has been 
given to the Prussian Military College at Berlin 
to be preserved side by side with that of the first 
Napoleon. At least such is the report from 
Prussia. 





Early in January a fair will be opened in Wash- 
ington for the relief of the French sufferers. 
Many prominent ladies are devoting their ener- 
gies to the undertaking. 





Housekeepers need to be on their guard against 
that class of adventurers popularly known as 
‘sneak thieves.” One of their latest tricks was 
perpetrated in a fine residence in the upper part 
of the city. The occupants of the house one 
evening were interested by the sound of a tine 
tenor voice in front of the house, executing with 
much effect a difficult operatic selection. As 
the serenader appeared to be unusually gifted, 
all the occupanis of the house flocked to the 
front windows and door to listen to the song. 
They stood for seme moments listening to the 
music, when suddenly a table was upset in the 
lower part of the house; but no attention was 
paid to the circumstance until a man stepped 
up to the musician and whispered in his ear, 
when both started off at the top of their speed. 
An investigation followed, when it was found 
that thieves, the confederates of the singer, had 
entered from the rear of the house, and had gath- 
ered a large quantity of valuables, but having 
upset a table in the progress of their work, they 
became alarmed, and fled without removing any 
of the property. 

Americans sleep too little as a general rule. 
In a girl’s scnool which Dr. Dio Lewis establish- 
ed at Lexington, Massachusetts, the regulations 
required the students to go to bed at half past 
eight every evening, to rise early in the morn- 
ing and take a walk, to walk a second time dur- 
ing the day, to eat only twice a day plain nour- 
ishing food, to wear no corsets, to exercise twice 
a day half an hour in gymnastics, and to dance 
an hour for about three times a week. The ex- 
ercise has proved invaluable, and the nine hours 
in bed still more so. 


In Canada all women who pay taxes in their 
own right are entitled by law to vote for school 
inspectors, and they are treated with the great- 
est respect on election day. 





The latest evening entertainment we have 
heard of has sprung up in Montana, and is call- 
ed by the name of the ‘‘ Neck-tie Sociable!’ 
Every lady, on presenting herself at the door of 
the house where the sociable is held, is required 
to give the porter an envelope containing a neck- 
tie made of the same material as the dress she 
wears that evening, to be made in any conceiv- 
able shape, and trimmed as she chooses. Every 
gentleman pays fifteen cents at the door, and re- 
ceives a check for a neck-tie, and afterward the 
neck-ties are distributed to check-holders. After 
receiving his new article of dress, each gentle- 
man commences a search for the lady who made 
it, and, after finding her, shows his gratitude by 





ticular value. 


She carried it to a jeweler for 





treating her to oysters, cake, peaches, etc. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


[January 7, 1871. 








AT THE GATE. 


Wun the waning red of the sunset 
Has faded out of the day, 

And the stars are lighting their tapers 
Among the shadows gray, 


I wait and watch and listen, 
Leaning upon the gate, 

And I turn away with a weary heart, 
For oh! my love is late. 


There are steps that hasten homeward 
Adown the echoing street, 

But I can not hear among them 
The sound of my darling’s feet. 


There are voices cheerily ringing 
In tones of manly pride, 

But I wait in vain for the music 
Of his greeting at my side! 


Ah me! if I have not patience 
With an hour's brief delay, 

How could I live in the darkness 
That wraps some souls alway! 


If I had not one to watch for 
As I linger at the gate, 

To pay with a kiss my chiding 
As I murmur, “ Love, so late!” 


How then would the light have faded, 
And my starless lifé grown dim! 

There is something pleasant after all 
In watching here for him. 





MILLY DARRELL. 
A Story. 


By tue Autuor or “ Lapy AupLey’s Soret,” ETO. 








CHAPTER VIII. 
ON THE WATCH. 


HE travelers came back to Thornleigh Manor 

in August, when the days were breathless 
and sultry, and the freshness of the foliage had al- 
ready begun to fade, after an unusually dry sum- 
mer. Milly and I had been very happy together, 
and I think we both looked forward with a vague 
dread to the coming break in our lives. She 
loved her father as dearly as she had ever done, 
and longed ardently to see him again; but she 
knew as well as I did that our independence must 
end with his return. 

“If he were coming back alone, Mary,” she 
said—‘‘if that marriage were all a dream, and 
he were coming back alone—how happy I should 
be! I know that of his own free-will he would 
never come between me and any wish of mine. 
But I don’t know how he would act under his 
wife’s influence. You can not imagine the power 
she has over him. And we shall have to begin 
the old false life over again, she and I—disliking 
and distrusting each other in our hearts—the 
daily round of civilities and ceremonies and pre- 
tenses. Oh, Mary, you can not think how I 
hate it!” 

We had seen nothing of Julian Stormont dur- 
ing all the time of our happy solitude, but on 
the day appointed for Mr. and Mrs. Darrell’s re- 
turn he came to Thornleigh, looking more care- 
worn than ever. I pitied him a little, knowing 
the state of his feelings about Milly, believing, 
indeed, that he loved her with a rare intensity, 
and being inclined to attribute the change in him 
to his disappointment upon this subject. 

Milly told him how ill he was looking, and he 
said something about hard work and late hours, 
with a little bitter laugh. 

** Tt doesn’t matter to any one whether I am 
well or ill, you see, Milly,” he said. ‘‘ What 
would any one care if I were to drop over the 
side of the quay some dark night, and never be 
seen alive again ?” ; 

**How wicked it is of you to talk like that, 
Julian! There are plenty of people who would 
care—papa, to begin with.” 

‘* Well, I suppose my uncle William would be 
rather sorry. He would lose a good man of 
business, and he would scarcely like going back 
to the counting-house, and giving himself up to 
all the dry details of commerce once more.” 

The travelers arrived soon after this. Mr. 
Darrell greeted his daughter with much tender- 
ness; but I noticed a kind of languor in Mrs. 
Darrell’s embrace, very different from her recep- 
tion of Milly at that first meeting which I had 
witnessed more than a year before. It seemed 
to me that her power over her husband was now 
supreme, and that she did not trouble herself to 
ee 4 up any pretense of affection for his only 
child. 

She was dressed to perfection, and looked ex- 
tremely elegant ; and that sort of subdued charm 
which was scarcely beauty, and yet stood in place 
of it, attracted me to-day as it had done when 
we first met. She was a woman who, I could 
imagine, might be more admired than many 
handsomer women. There was a distinction, an 
originality, about the pale delicate face, dark 
arched brows, and gray eyes—eyes which were 
at times very brilliant. 

She looked around her without the faintest 
show of interest or admiration as she loitered 
with her husband on the terrace, while innumer- 
able traveling-bags, shawls, books, newspapers, 
and packages were being carried from the ba- 
rouche to the house. 

** How dry and burned up every thing looks !” 
she said. 

‘*Have you no better greeting than that for 
Thornleigh, my dear Augusta ?” Mr. Darrell ask- 
el, in rather a wounded tone. ‘I thought you 
would be pleased to see the old place again.” 

‘*'Thornleigh Manor is not a passion of mine,” 
she answered. ‘‘I hope you will take a house 
in town at the beginning of next year.” 

She passed on into the hall, after having hon- 
ored me with the coldest possible shake-hands. 
We saw no more ofsher until nearly dinner-time, 
when she cage down to the drawing-room, 





dressed in white, and looking deliciously pale 
and cool in the sultry weather. Milly had spent 
the afternoon in going round the gardens and 
home-farm with her father, and had thoroughly 
enjoyed the delight of a couple of hours alone 
with him. She gave him up now to Mrs. Dar- 
rell, who devoted,all her attention to him for the 
rest of the evening, while Julian Stormont, Milly, 
and I loitered about the garden, and played a 
desultory game of croquet. 

It was not until the next morning that Mr. 
Egerton’s name was mentioned, although it had 
been in my thoughts, and, I can not doubt, in 
Milly’s, ever since Mr. Darrell’s arrival. We 
were in the drawing-room after breakfast, not 
quite decided what to do with the day, when 
Mr. Darrell came into the room dressed for a 
ride with his wife. He went over to the win- 
dow by which Milly was standing. 

‘*You have quite given up riding, Ellis tells 
me, my dear,” he said. 

‘I have not cared to ride while you were 
away, papa, as Mary does not ride.” 

‘*Miss Crofton might have learned to ride; 
there would always be a horse at her disposal.” 

‘“We like walking better,” Milly said, blush- 
ing a little, and fidgeting nervously with one of 
the buttons on her father’s coat. ‘‘I used to 
feel in the way, you know, when I rode with you 
and Mrs. Darrell.” 

‘“‘That was your own fault, Milly,” he an- 
swered, with a displeased look. 

‘“‘T suppose it was. But I think Augusta felt 
it too. Oh, by-the-by, papa, I did not tell you 
quite all the news when we were out together 
yesterday.” 

** Indeed !” 

‘*No; I forgot to mention that Mr. Egerton 
has come back.” 

** Angus Egerton ?” 

‘Yes; he came back last winter.” 

‘You never said so in your letters.” 

‘‘Didn’t 1? I suppose that was because I knew 
you were rather prejudiced against him ; and one 
can’t explain away that kind of thing in a letter.” 

“*You would find it very difficult to explain 
away my dislike of Angus Egerton. Have you 
seen much of him ?” 

‘*A good deal. Te has been at the Rectory 
very often when Mary and I have been invited 
there. ‘The Collingwoods are very fond of him. 
I am sure—I think you will like him, papa, 
when you come to see a little of him. He is 
going to call upon you.” 

‘* He can come if he pleases,” Mr. Darrell an- 
swered, with an indifferent air; ‘‘I shall not be 
uncivil to him. But I am rather sorry that he 
has made such a favorable impression upon you, 
Milly.” 

She was still playing with the buttons of his 
coat, looking downward, her dark eyes quite 
veiled by their long lashes. 

“T did not say that, papa,” she murmured, 
shyly. 

vcBat I am sure of it from your manner. Has 
he done any thing toward the improvement of 
Cumber ?” 

“*Oh yes; he has put new roofs to some part 
of the stables; and the land is in better order, 
they say; and the gardens are kept nicely now.” 

“* Does he live alone at the Priory ?” 

‘Quite alone, papa.” 

‘He must find it rather a dull business, I 
should think.” 

““Mr. Collingwood says he is very fond of 
study, and that he has a wonderful collection of 
old books. He is a great smoker, too, I believe, 
he walks a good deal, and he hunted all last 
winter. ‘They say he is a tremendous rider.” 

Augusta Darrell came in at this moment, 
ready for her ride. Her slim, willowy figure 
looked to great advantage in the plain, tight-fit- 
ting cloth habit ; and the little felt hat, with its 
bright scarlet feather, gave a coquettish expres- 
sion to her face. She tapped her husband light- 
ly on the arm with her riding-whip. 

‘* Now, William, if you are quite ready.” 

‘* My dearest, I have been waiting for the last 
half hour.” 

They went off to their horses. Milly followed 
them to the terrace, and watched them as they 
rode away. 

We spent the morning out-of-doors sketching, 
with Julian Stormont in attendance upon us. 
At two o’clock we all met at luncheon. 

After luncheon Milly and I went to the draw- 
ing-room, while Mrs. Darrell and Mr. Stormont 
strolled out upon the terrace. My dear girl had 
a sort of restless manner to-day, and went from 
one occupation to another, now sitting down for 
a few minutes at the piano, now taking up a 
book, only to throw it down again with a little 
weary sigh. She seated herself at a table pres- 
ently, and began to arrange the sketches in her 
port-folio. While she was doing this a servant 
announced Mr. Egerton.” She rose hurriedly, 
blushing as I had rarely seen her blush before, 
and looking toward the open window near her, 
almost as if she would have liked to make her 
escape from the room. It was the first time 
Angus Egerton had been at Thornleigh Manor 
since she was a little child. 

“Tell papa that Mr. Egerton is here, Filby,” 
she said to the servant. ‘‘I think you will find 
him in the library.” 

She had recovered her self-possession in some 
measure by the time she came forward to shake 
hands with the visitor; and in a few moments 
we were talking in the usual easy, friendly way. 

** You see, | have lost no time in calling upon 
your papa, Miss Darrell,” he said, presently. ‘I 
am not too proud to show him how anxious I am 
to regain his friendship, if, indeed, I ever possess- 
ed it.” 

Mr. Darrell came into the room as he was 
speaking ; and however coldly he might have in- 
tended to receive the master of Cumber Priory, 
his manner soon softened and grew more cordial, 
There was a certain kind of charm about Angus 





Egerton, not very easily to be described, which I 
think had a potent influence upon all who knew 


im. 

I fancied that Mr. Darrell felt this, and strug- 
gled against it, and ended by giving way to it. 
I saw that he watched his daughter closely, even 
anxiously, when she was talking to Angus Eger- 
ton, as if he had already some suspicion about 
the state of her feelings with regard tohim. Mr. 
Egerton had caught sight of the open port-folio, 
and had insisted on looking over the sketches— 
not the first of Milly’s that. he had seen by a 
great many. I noticed the grave, almost tender 
smile with which he looked at the little artistic 
“*bits” out of Cumber Wood. He went on talk- 
ing to Mr. Darrell all the time he was looking at 
these sketches—talking of the neighborhood and 
the Cianges that had come about of late years, 
and a little of the Priory, and his intentions with 
regard to improvements. 

‘*T can only creep along at a snail’s pace,” he 
said; ‘‘ for I am determined not to get into debt, 
and I won't sell.” 

‘*T wonder you never tried to let the Priory in 
all those years that you were abroad,” suggested 
Mr. Darrell. 

Mr. Egerton shook his head with a smile. 

“TI couldn’t bring myself to that,” he said, 
“though I wanted money badly enough. There 
has never been a strange master at Cumber since 
it belonged to the Egertons. I dare say it’s a 
foolish piece of sentimentality on my part; but 
I had rather fancy the old place rotting slowly to 
decay than in the occupation of strangers.” 

He was standing by the table where the open 
port-folio lay, with Milly by his side, and one of 
the sketches in his hands, when Mrs. Darrell 
came in at the window nearest to this little 
group, and stood on-the threshold looking at him. 
I think I was the only person who saw her face at 
that moment. It was so sudden a look that came 
upon it—a look half terror, half pain—and it 
passed away so quickly, that I had scarcely time 
to distinguish the expression before it was gone; 
but it was a look that brought back to my memory 
the almost forgotten scene in the little study at 
Cumber Priory, and set me wondering what it 
could be that made the sight of Angus Egerton, 
either on canvas or in the flesh, .a cause of agita- 
tion to Milly’s step-mother. 

In the next moment Mr. Darrell was present- 
ing his visitor to his wife; and as the two ac- 
knowledged the introduction I stole a glance at 
Mr. Egerton’s face. It was paler than usual; 
and the expression of Mrs. Darrell’s countenance 
seemed in a manner reflected in it. It was not 
possible that such looks could be without some 
significance. I felt convinced that these two 
people had met before. 

There was a changein Mr. Egerton’s manner 
from the moment of that introduction. He laid 
down Milly’s sketch without another word, and 
stood with his eyes fixed on Augusta Darrell’s 
face with a strange, halftbewildered look, like a 
man who doubts the evidence of his own senses. 
Mrs. Darrell, on the contrary, seemed, after that 
one look which 1 had seen, quite at her ease, and 
rattled on gayly about the delight of traveling in 
the Tyrol, as compared to the dullness of life at 
Thornleigh. 

*¢T hope you will enliven us a little, Mr. Eger- 
ton,” she said. ‘‘It is quite a delightful surprise 
to find a new neighbor.” : 

**T ought to be very much flattered by that re- 
mark; but I doubt my power to add to the liveli- 
hess of this part of the world; and I do not think 
I shall stay much longer at Cumber.” 

Milly glanced up at him with a surprised look. 

**Mrs. Collingwood told us you were quite set- 
tled at the Priory,” she said, ‘‘and that you in- 
tended to spend the rest of your days as a coun- 
try squire.” 

‘*T may have dreamed such a dream some- 
times, Miss Darrell; but there are dreams that 
never fulfill themselves.” 

He had recovered himself by this time, and 
spoke in his accustomed tone. Mr. Darrell asked 
him to dinner on an early day, when I knew the 
Rectory people were: coming to us, and the invi- 
tation was accepted. 

Julian Stormont had followed: Mrs. Darrell in 
from the terrace, and had remained iin the back- 
ground, a very attentive listener and observer, 
during the conversation that followed. 

‘¢So that is Angus Egerton,” he said when our 
visitor had left us. 

**Yes, Julian. Oh, by-the-by, I forgot to in- 
troduce you; you came in so quietly,” answered 
Mr. Darrell. 

“*T can’t say I particularly care about the hon- 
or of knowing that gentleman,” said Mr. Stor- 
mont, in a half-contemptuous tone. 

‘* Why not?” Milly asked, quickly. 

‘*Because I never heard any good of him.” 

‘¢But he has reformed, it seems,” said Mr. 
Darrell, ‘‘and is leading quite a steady life at 
Cumber, the Collingwoods tell me. Augusta and 
I called at the Rectory this morning, and the 
rector and his wife talked a good deal of him. 
I was rather pleased with him, I confess, just 
now.” 7 . 

Milly looked up at her father gratefully. Poor 
child! how innocently and unconsciously she be- 
trayed her secret! and how little she thought of 
the jealous eyes that were watching her! I saw 
Julian Stormont’s face darken with an angry 
look, and I knew that he had already discovered 
the state of Milly’s feelings in relation to Angus 
Egerton. 

He was still with us when Mr. Egerton came 
to dinner two days later. I shall never forget 
that evening. The day had been oppressively 
warm, with that dry, sultry heat of which we had 
so much during the latter part of the summer ; 
and as the afternoon advanced the air grew still, 
with that palpable stillness which so often comes 
before a thunder-storm. Milly had been full of 
life and vivacity all day, flitting from room to 
room with a kind of joyous restlessness. She 





took unusual pains with her toilette for so simple 
a party, and came into my room looking like 'Ti- 
tania, in her gauzy white dress, with half-blown 
blush-roses in her hair, and more roses in a bou- 
quet at her waist. 

Mr. Egerton came a little later than the party 
from the Rectory, and after shaking hands wit 
Mr. Darrell made his way at once to the place 
where Milly and I were sitting. 

‘* Any more sketching since I was here last, 
Miss Darrell?” he asked. 

“‘No. I have been doing nothing for the last 
day or two.” 

**Do you know I have been thinking of your 
work in that way a good deal since I called here. 
I am stronger in criticism than in execution, 
you know. I think I was giving you a little lec- 
ture on your shortcomings, wasn’t 1?” 

**Yes; but you left off so abruptly in the mid- 
dle of it that I don’t fancy it was very profitable 
to me,” Milly answered, in rather a piqued tone. 

**Did I really? Oh yes, lremember. I was 
quite startled by Mrs. Darrell’s appearance. She 
is so surprisingly like a lady I knew a long time 

0. ” 


‘¢ That is rather a curious coincidence,” I said. 

** How a coincidence ?” asked Mr. Egerton. 

‘*Mrs. Darrell said almost the same thing 
about your portrait when we were at Cumber 
one day. It reminded her of some one she had 
known long ago.” 

‘*What an, excellent memory you have for 
small events, Miss Crofton!” said a voice close 
behind me. 

It was Mrs. Darrell’s. She had come across 
the room toward us, unobserved by me, at any 
rate. Whether Angus Egerton had seen her or 
not I do not know. He rose to shake hands 
with her, and then went on talking about Milly’s 
sketching. 

Mr. Collingwood took Mrs. Darrell in to din- 
ner, and Mr. Egerton gave his arm to Milly, and 
was seated next her at the prettily decorated table, 
upon which there was always a wealth of roses at 
this time of year. I saw Augusta Darrell’s eyes 
wander restlessly in that direction many times 
during dinner, and I felt that the dear girl I 
loved so fondly was in an atmosphere of false- 
hood. What was the nature of the past ac- 
quaintance between those two people? and why 
was it tacitly denied by both of them? If it had 
been an ordinary friendship, there could have 
been no reason for this concealment and sup- 
pression. I had never quite made up my mind 
to trust Angus Egerton, though I liked and ad- 
mired him; and this mysterious relation between 
him and Augusta Darrell was a sufficient cause 
for serious distrust. 

‘*T wish she cared for him less,” I said to my- 
self, as I glanced at Milly’s bright, happy face. 

When we went back to the drawing-room after 
dinner the Miss Collingwoods had a great deal 
to say to Milly about a grand croquet-match 
which was to take place in a week or two at 
Pensildon, Sir John and Lady Pensildon’s place, 
fourteen miles from Thornleigh. The rector’s 
daughters, both of whom were several years old- 
er than Milly, were passionately fond of croquet 
and every thing in the way of gayety, aud werd 
full of excitement about this coming event, dis- 
cussing what they were going to wear and what 
Milly was going to wear on the occasion. While 
they were engaged in this way Mrs. Collingwood 
told me a long story about one of her poor pa- 
rishioners, always an inexhaustible subject with 
her. This arrangement left Mrs. Darrell un- 
occupied ; and after standing at one of the open 
windows looking listlessly out, she sauntered out 
upon the terrace, her favorite lounge always in 
this summer weather. I saw her repass the win- 
dows a few minutes afterward in earnest con- 
versation with Angus Egerton. This was some 
time before the other gentlemen left the dining- 
room, and they were still walking slowly up and 
down when Mr. Darrell and the rector came to 
the drawing-room. ‘The storm had not yet come, 
and it was bright moonlight. Mr. Darrell went 
out and brought his wife in, with some gentle re- 
proof on her imprudence in remaining out-of- 
doors so late in her thin muslin dress. 

After this there came some music. Augusta 
Darrell sang some old English, ballads which I 
had never heard her sing before—simple, pathetic 
melodies, which, I think, brought tears to the eyes 
of all of us. Mr. Egerton sat near one of the 
open windows, with his face in shadow, while she 
was singing ; and as she began the last of these old 
songs he rose with a half-impatient gesture, and 
went out upon the terrace. If I watched him 
closely, and others in relation to him, at this 
time, it was from no frivolous or impertinent cu- 
riosity, but because I felt very certain my darling’s 
happiness was at stake. I saw her little disap- 
pointed look as he kept his place far away from 
her for the rest of that evening, instead of con- 
triving by some means to be near her, as he al- 
ways had done during our pleasant evenings at 
the Rectory. 





HINTS ON LETTER-WRITING. 


ee and conscientious people 
are often at a loss to know the precise lim- 
its of duty in their letter-writing; what letters 
need not be written, and what need not be an- 
swered ; what should be read and destroyed, and 
what carefully put away. ‘To begin at the be- 
ginning of life, letters are always strong links, 
and it is surely imprudent for young persons, 
especially when they are first cousins, to com- 
mence a correspondence as brother and sister. 
Conventional proprieties generally have some rea- 
son in them; and for a young man and woman 
to enter into intimate but undefined relations 
with each other, through the medium of letters, is 
to start on a journey where it is hazardous to go 
forward, impossible to stand still, and difficult to 
turn back. Asa rule, it is better not to write to 
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newspapers at all, sharply as they may have at- 
tacked you. It is quite possible that they are 
tight in finding fault with you. If they are 
wrong, by to-morrow it will be forgotten, and 
you will not have committed the blunder of 
crossing swords with an invisible enemy, who 
always has it in his power to strike the last blow. 
Where, however, it is a misstatement of fact on 
a point of consequence, a letter, written good- 
humoredly, and in the fewest words you can find, 
will answer your purpose far better than an angry 
and thin-skinned complaint. Then it is quite 
possible that some one may wish to correspond 
with you with whom you do not wish to corre- 
spond. Is it wrong or selfish to exercise your 
choice in the matter, and to take the liberty 
of selecting your own friends? Or it may be 
that your time is immensely occupied, and some 
one with whom you have but a slight acquaint- 
ance writes to you for information which it 
would be very troublesome to procure; or in- 
vites your criticism on a long and badly written 
manuscript. Every case must be judged on its 
own merits, but some duties have the precedence 
of others; old friends have a greater claim than 
new ones; and not absolutely to keep in our own 
hands the disposal of our time is an unpardon- 
able folly. Or a stranger, who has read your 
books, heard you speak, or watched your public 
conduct, frankly writes to you his impressions 
about you, and expects an answer. Now it may 
happen that a real service has been conferred, 
that the criticism is sensible, the reproof needed, 
the counsel sound, the writer modest and kind. 
Internal evidence will generally decide ifit is the 
act of a friend or of a busy-body ; a gentleman 
usually apologizes for intrusion, and a Christian 
will express himself with charity. In such a 
case the letter should be acknowledged promptly 
and civilly ; for many a one has been warned of 
a pitiall at his feet by the remonstrance of a 
stranger; and in a free country the man who 
fretfully resents being criticised by public opinion 
should instantly retire into private life. It some- 
times, however, happens that letters of the kind 
are prompted only by a small vanity, a love of 
self, not a love of truth. In such cases an ac- 
knowledgment of the letter is all that is neces- 
sary. On the whole, it is much to be wished 
that men whose time is of value to others as well 
as themselves should keep it for those who have 
the first claim on it, and see that not to answer 
letters which ought never to have been written 
may sometimes be a question of moral courage. 





HANNAH. 
A Novel. 


By THe Avtuor or “Joun Harirax, GENTLEMAN.” 


»Nane ever feared that the truth should be heard, 
But those whom the truth wad indite.”—Busrns. 





CHAPTER I. 


$s STRANGE, sad kind of letter,” said Miss 
Thelluson to herself, as she refolded and 
replaced it in its envelope. She had a habit of 
always putting things back into their right places. 
“e suppose I ought to answer it at once. And 
et—" . 

She stopped ; leaned her elbow on the table, 
her head upon her hand, and pressed down her 
eyelids. They were wet eyelids—though she 
was not exactly weeping—and tired eyes; for it 
was late at night, and she had had a hard day’s 
work, of teaching first, and private study, in or- 
der to teach, afterward ; since, not being a brill- 
iantly clever woman, it cost her some pains to 
keep up to the level of accomplishments required 
of a first-class governess in a ‘‘ high” family. 

** High” though it was, an earl’s, indeed— 
and though the little Ladies Mary, Georgina, 
and Blanche, now safely asleep in their beds, 
were good, pleasant children, and very fond of 
their governess—still, as she sat in that homely 
furnished, dimly-lighted sitting-room, Hannah 
Thelluson looked a lonely kind of woman—not 
one of those likely to make many friends, or keep 
up a large correspondence. This letter, which 

_ seemed to affect her a good deal, was the only 
one which she had received for days past, and 
the servants had forgotten to bring it up until 
they brought her supper. It did not matter, be- 
ing only for the governess. Miss Thelluson was 
scarcely sorry. It was best read when she was 
alone. For it was from her brother-in-law, the 
husband of her lately dead sister. 

** Poor Rosa!” she sighed, as her eyes fell on 
the big, upright, rather peculiar handwriting 
which she had scarcely seen since the time when 
she used to bring in Rosa’s daily love-letters— 
**and poor Mr. Rivers too!” 

She had never learned to call him any thing 
but Mr. Rivers; for the marriage, which had all 
come about when Rosa was on a visit, had been 
a sudden, frantic love-match between a rich 
young man and a lovely penniless girl; and dur- 
ing their brief, bright year of wedded happiness 
the elder sister had seen almost nothing of them 
beyond a formal three-days’ visit. But even that 
had been enough to make Hannah not regret that 
her duties had stood in the way of her pleasures, 
and caused her to feel by instinct that a grave 
governess-sister was not likely to advance young 
Mrs. Rivers’s dignity in the eyes of Lady Rivers 
and the people at the Moat House, who had 
looked very coldly on the marriage. And when 
fate sucdenly broke the tie, leaving Mr. Rivers 
a sorre ving widower, with a little month-old 
daughter instead of the longed-for son and heir, 
Hannah bitterly felt that whosoever might grieve 
after poor Rosa, it would not be her husband's 
family. 

They merely communicated to her the fact of 
the death, which, like the birth, had taken place 
abroad; and except a brief answer from the 
grandmother to a letter she wrote, inquiring aft- 


er the baby, she had heard no more. She could 
not leave her duties; she had to sit still and suf- 
fer—silently, as working-women must, and pa- 
tiently, as women learn to suffer who have been, 
to use that most pathetic of phrases, ‘‘ acquaint- 
ed with grief.” She had put forward no claim 
either for sympathy or consideration to her 
brother-in-law or his relatives, and believed that 
henceforth the slight intercourse she ever had 
with them was probably ended. Therefore she 
was a good deal surprised to receive this letter, 
which entreated of her the very last thing she 
would have expected—that she would assume a 
sister’s place toward Mr. Rivers, and come and 
take charge of his household, and especially of 
her little motherless niece. 

‘* How strange!” she kept thinking. ‘‘ How 
can he want me when he has sisters of his own?” 
But then she remembered that the Misses Rivers 
were young and lively women, very much out 
in society, and probably not inclined to burden 
themselves with the care of a widower’s dreary 
house and a widower’s forlorn infant, even for the 
sake of their own flesh-and-blood brother. So 
he came for help to his wife’s sister—who, though 
almost a stranger to himself, could not but feel, 
he said, the strong tie of blood which bound her 
to his child. He pleaded, for this child’s sake, 
that she would come. 

Hannah could not help feeling pleased and 
touched. It was a sort of compliment which, 
coming to her, a lonely woman, and from a per- 
son of whom she knew so little, was rather pleas- 
ant than not. She tried to recall all she had 
ever noticed of her brother-in-law — not very 
much, except that, though he was young, hand- 
some, and rather excitable, there seemed a sim- 
plicity and affectionateness about him which she 
had rather liked. Still, in their slight inter- 
course, the only thing the sister had ever cared 
to find out was that he loved Rosa and Rosa 
loved him. Satisfied of these two facts, she had 
left the young people to their happiness, and 
gone back to her own quiet life, which would 
have been a dreary life, had she herself been a 
less self-dependent and unexacting woman. 

And now the happiness, which she might have 
envied had she seen more of it, was over and done. 
Bright, beautiful Rosa had lain six months in 
her grave; and here was Rosa’s husband asking 
the solitary sister to fulfill toward him and his 
child all the duties of a near and dear relative. 
For he addressed her as ‘‘my dear sister ;” and 
in his letter, which was impulsive, fragmentary, 
and evidently in earnest, he seemed to fling him- 
self upon her pity and help, as if he had no one 
else to appeal to. 

**T have been reading over again the letters 
you used to send weekly to my poor Rosa,” he 
wrote. ‘‘It is these which have induced me to 
make this request; for they convince me that 
you must be a good woman—a woman fitted to 
give help and consolation to such a forlorn creat- 
ure as I am. How forlorn, you little know! 
A man who has had a wife and lost her is the 
wretchedest creature on earth—infinitely more 
wretched than those who have never known that 
blessing. Every day, every hour, I miss my dar- 
ling. Continually I hear, in a sort of ghostly 
way, her step about the house, her voice outside 
in the garden; till sometimes, in the excessive 
loneliness, I am actually frightened—not of her, 
but of myself—lest I should be going mad. Men 
do go mad with grief sometimes, especially hus- 
bands who have lost their wives. I have read 
several such cases in the newspapers lately: my 
eye seems to light upon them, and my mind to 
retain them, with a horrible pertinacity. But 
why trouble you with these personalities? Yo 
more.” 

And then he began to describe his baby; say- 
ing she was a dear little thing, but that he did 
not understand her. She seemed to be always 
crying, and nobody could manage her, though he 
saw a different woman almost every time he came 
into the nursery. 

When she first read this passage Hannah had 
started up, her always pale face hot and warm. 
The weak point in her nature—rather a pathetic 
weakness in one whom some people called, and 
she herself firmly believed to be, a born old maid 
—was her love of children. Her heart had yearn- 
ed oftentimes over Rosa’s motherless babe, but 
she felt that she could not interfere with the 
grandmother and father. Now the picture of it 
—transferred from nurse to nurse, neglected or 
ignored—smote her with a-sort of self-reproach, 
as if her pride or her shyness, or both, had led 
her weakly to desert her own flesh and blood— 
her sister’s child. 

‘*T ought to have gone and seen it—seen what 
they were doing with it. I have as much right 
to it as any one of them all. Poor little baby! 
Rosa's very own baby!” 

The tears, which came so rarely and painfully 
to her eyes, came now; and they did her good. 
It seemed to open and warm her heart even to 
think of that little baby. 

Gradually her thoughts took shape and pur- 
pose. Though she seldom meditated much upon 
herself, still Miss Thelluson had not lived thirty 
years in this troublesome*world without knowing 
her own character pretty well. She was quite 
aware of one great want in her nature—the need 
to be a mother to somebody or something. It 
came out even toward the large white cat that 
lived in the school-room, and loved the governess 
better than any creature in the house. It had 
helped her to manage many a difficult pupil, and 
stood her in good stead with her little Ladies Da- 
cre, who, before she came, had been rather disa- 
greeable and unmanageable children. Now they 
were very good, and loved her with all their ar- 
istocratic little hearts—as warm as other hearts, 
though perhaps more suppressed. Sheloved them 
also; but it was rather a sad kind of affection, 
as she knew it could be only temporary. They 
would drift away from her, and marry earls and 





dukes ; and she would be nu more to them than 
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‘four old governess.” It was nearly the same 
with other little folks of her own rank—the 
children of her friends or school-fellows—who 
generally called her Aunt Hannah, and were very 
fond of her while she was with them ; but, of 
course, soon forgot her when she was away. 
All natural—quite natural; yet it sometimes 
seemed rather sad. 

Now here was a child to whom she had an 
actual right of blood. Whether or not the Rivers 
family had liked Rosa, or herself, they could not 
abolish the fact that she was the child’s aunt ; 
and, if the father desired it, its natural guardian. 
The first impulse of strangeness and shrinking 
passed away, and as she read over again Mr. 
Rivers’s letter, and began clearly to comprehend 
what he wished, there grew up a longing inde- 
scribable after that duty which was set before her 
in such a sudden and unexpected way ; yet which, 
the more she thought about it, seemed the more 
distinct and plain. 

She dried her eyes, and, late as it was, prepared 
to answer the letter, knowing she would not have 
leisure to do it next morning before post-time. 
Besides, she wished to ‘‘ sleep upon it,” as people 
say ; and then read it over again in the calm 
light of day: Hannah Thelluson being one of 
those people who dislike doing things in a hurry, 
but who, having once put their hands to the 
plow, never look back. 

She was fully aware that if she acceded to her 
brother-in-law’s request she must not look back ; 
however difficult the position might be, it would 
be still more difficult to quit it and return to her 
old calling as a governess. And that provision 
for her old age, which she was year by year slow- 
ly accumulating—with the pathetic prudence of a 
woman who knows well that only her own labor 
stands between her and the work-house—that too 
must be given up. For Mr. Rivers would, of 
course, offer her no salary; and, if he did, how 
could she possibly accept it? Was she not com- 
ing to his house as a sister, with all the honors 
and some few of the bondages of that relation- 
ship ? Her common-sense told her that, pleas- 
ant as in some measure her duties might be, 
they entailed considerable sacrifices as well. But 
women like her, though they dislike taking a leap 
in the dark, will often take a most difficult and 
dangerous one with their eyes open, fully count- 
ing the cost. 

‘* Yes, I will venture it,” she said, after a long 
pause of thought. ‘‘ The risk can not be much, 
and it is only my own, after all.” 

So she sat down to write her letter. 

While she does so, let us look at her, the soli- 
tary governess whom few ever looked at now. 

Miss Thelluson could not have been handsome, 
even in her first youth, which was past now. 
Her face was long and thin; her eyes deep-set, 
though they were sweet eyes in themselves, grave 
and tender, and of a soft gray. Her hair was 
of no particular color—in fact, she had no spe- 
cial attraction of any kind, except a well-propor- 
doned figure, which in motion had a willowy 
grace, that some tall women—not all—possess. 
And her smile was very winning, though slight- 
ly sad, as if fate had meant her to be a bright- 
natured woman, but had changed its mind, and 
left her so long without happiness that she had at 
last learned to do without it. In this, as in most 
other things—external as well as internal—she 
was utterly unlike her sister Rosa. A certain 
family tone in their voices was the only resem- 
blance that was likely in any way to give the 
widower pain. 

It was strange to write to him—‘‘ My dear 
brother,” she who never had a brother—but she 
thought she ought to do it, and so she did it; 
trying hard to feel as an affectionate sister 
should toward a sorely-afflicted brother, unto 
whom she was bound to show every possible ten- 
derness. Yet it was difficult, for she was a re- 
served woman, who took a long time to know 
any body. 

*¢ And I really know almost nothing of him,” 
she thought. ‘‘ No blood relationship—no tie 
of old association; and yet one is expected to 
treat a strange man as one’s brother, just be- 
cause one’s sister has gone through the mar- 
riage ceremony with him. If I had seen more 
of Mr. Rivers—if I had lived actually in the 
house with him— But, no; that would not have 
done it; nothing would have produced what did 
not really exist. I can only hope the right sis- 
terly feeling will come in time, and I must get 
on as well as I can till it does come.” 

So she pondered, and wrote a letter ; short, in- 
deed, but as affectionate as she could conscien- 
tiously make it; suggesting plainly that one of 
his own sisters would be a much better house- 
keeper for him than herself; but that, if he re- 
ally wished for her, she would come. And she 
signed herself, after a considerable struggle—for 
the word, which she had thought she should nev- 
er say or write more, cost her a gush of tears, 
** Your faithful sister, Hannah Thelluson.” 

It was fully one in the morning before the let- 
ter was done, and she had to be up at six, as 
usual, But she slept between whiles soundly, 
not perplexing herself about the future. Hers 
was an essentially peaceful nature; when she 
had done a thing, and done it for the best, she 
usually let it alone, and did not ‘‘ worry” about 
it any more. That weak, restless disposition, 
which, the moment a thing is done, begins to 
wish it undone, was happily not hers. It had 
been Rosa’s, even in the midst of her bright, 
pleasant, loved, and loving life; which, perhaps, 
accounted for the elder sister’s habits being mark- 
edly the contrary. 

Yet, when her mind was made up, and she 
put her letter into the post-bag, it was not with- 
out a certain doubt, almost a fear, whether she 
had done rightly—no, rightly she had little doubt 
ef—but wisely, as regarded herself. ‘Then came 
her usual consolatory thought—‘‘It can only 
harm myself.” Still she felt it was a serious 
change, and many times during the day her 











thoughts wandered painfully from her duties in the 
school-room to her brother-in-iaw and his child. 

Nobody noticed her preoccupation, for it was 
one of the essential and familiar facts of the 
governess’s life that she might be sick or sorry, 
troubled or glad, without any body’s observing it. 
Not that she ever met with the least unkindness, 
indeed her position in this family was a very 
happy one; she had every thing her own way, 
and was treated by the countess with that state- 
ly consideration which so perfectly well-bred a 
woman could not fail to show to the meanest 
member of her household. But, necessarily, 
Miss ‘Thelluson’s life was one of complete isola- 
tion; so that but for her pupils, their naughti- 
nesses and goodnesses, she would have ceased to 
recognize herself as one of the great human 
brotherhood, and felt like a solitary nomad, of 
no use and no pleasure to any body. <A sensa- 
tion which, morbid and foolish as it may be, is 
not rare to women who are neither old nor young 
—who, on the verge of middle age, find them- 
selves without kith or kin, husband or child, 
and are forced continually to remember that the 
kindest of friends love them only with a tender 
benevolence, as adjuncts, but not essentials, of 
happiness. They are useful to many—necessa- 
ry to none; and the sooner they recognize this, 
the better. 

As Miss Thelluson kissed the little Ladies 
Dacre in their beds—where, somewhat in defi- 
ance of the grand nurse, she insisted upon going 
to them every night—the thought of that help- 
less baby, her own baby—for was not Rosa’s 
child her very flesh and blood ?—came across her 
in a flash of sunshiny delight, that warmed her 
heart through and through. She began to plan 
and to dream, until at the end of that solitary 
evening walk through the park, which she seldom 
missed—it was sad and soothing after the cares 
of the day—she began to fancy she had not half 
appreciated Mr. Rivers’s proposal, or responded 
to it half warmly enough ; and to fear, with an 
almost ridiculous apprehension, that he might 
change his mind, or that something might lap- 
pen to prevent the scheme from being carried 
out. And she waited with a nervous anxiety, 
for which she laughed at herself, the return post 
by which she had requested him to write his final 
decision. 

It came in six lines : 

‘*T shall expect you as soon as you can make 
it practicable. You will be like her lost mother 
to my poor little girl; and, as for me, my wife's 
sister shall be to me exactly as my own.” 

Hannah wondered a little how much his own 
sisters were to him; whether it was the close, 
affectionate bond—so free yet so strong—which 
had always been her unknown ideal of fraternal 
love, or the careless tie, less of sympathy than of 
habit and familiarity, such as she often saw it in 
the world—for she had seen a good deal of the 
world, more or less, since she had been a govern- 
ess. Also, just a little, she wondered whether, 
with the best intentions, it was possible to create 
an artificial bond where the real one did not ex. 
ist, and how soon she should learn to feel at ease 
with Mr. Rivers, as much as if he had been her 
born brother. 

But these speculations were idle; time would 
decide all things. Her only present thought 
need be that the die was cast; there was no 
drawing back now. She had, as speedily as pos. 
sible, to arrange her own affairs, and first to 
give ‘‘warning’—as servants say—to Lady 
Dunsmore. 

This was not exactly a pleasant task, for the 
countess and her governess had always got on 
together remarkably well; the one lady recog. 
nizing calmly, and without either false pride or 
false shame, that though a lady, she was also a 
governess—a paid servant, discharging her du- 
ties like the rest; the other lady receiving and 
appreciating those services as a lady should. 
Therefore nothing was lost, and much gained 
on both sides. Miss Thelluson had been twe 
years in the family, and it seemed tacitly under- 
stood that she was to remain until the young la- 
dies’ education was finished. Thus suddenly to 
desert her post looked almost like ingratitude—a 
vice abhorrent in all shapes to Hannah Thelluson. 

It was with a hesitating step, and a heart beat- 
ing much faster than its wont—this poor heart, 
strangely stilled down now from its youthful im- 
pulsiveness—that she knocked at the door of the 
morning-room where her pupils’ mother, young 
and beautiful, happy and beloved, spent the fore- 
noon in the elegant employments that she called 
duties, and which befitted her lot in life—a lot as 
different from that of her governess as it is pos- 
sible to conceive. The two women were wide 
apart as the poles—in character, circumstances, 
destiny: yet both being good women, they had a 
respect, and even liking, for one another. Han- 
nah admired the countess excessively, and Lady 
Dunsmore always had for her governess a smile 
as pleasant as that she bestowed on the best 
“society.” 

‘*Good-morning, Miss Thelluson! Pray sit 
down. I hope nothing is amiss in the school- 
room? Mary seems working more diligently of 
late. Georgy and Blanche are not more trou- 
blesome to you than usual ?” 3 

**Tndeed, I have no fault to find with either 
Lady Blanche or Lady Georgina, and Lady Mary 
is as good a girl as she can be,” returned Han- 
nah, warmly, half amused at herself for noticing 
what a week ago she would have accepted as tou 
natural a fact to be observed at all—that it never 
occurred to her pupils’ mamma to suppose she 
could have any other interest beyond Lady Mary, 
Lady Georgina, and Lady Blanche. ‘Tinsc i scir 
governess should have a separate existence « | 
own, or any_ personal affairs to communicaic, 
seemed quite impossible, ‘* Have you"ten min 
utes to throw away, Lady Dunsmore ?” continued 
she. ‘‘ May I have a word with you abent ™~. 
self and my own concerns ?” 

“¢ Certainly ; nothing could give me greater 
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pleasure ;” and then with that sweet, courteous 
grace she had—it might be only outside good- 


breeding, and yet, as it never her, and all 
outside Shings do fail sometimes, I think it must 
rather have been from ber kindly heart—the 
countess settled herself to listen. But first she 
cast a slight sidelong glance of observation and 
inquiry. Was it possible that Miss Thelluson 
was going to be married ? . 

But no love-story was indicated by the grave, 
quiet, dignified manner of the governess. 
**You are aware, I think,” she said, ‘* that 
my only sister died six months ago.” 

** Ah, I was so sorry to hear it! Was she 
married ?” 

** Yes.” 

‘*Of course! I remember noiv. She died at 
her confinement, and the dear little baby also ?” 

“Ho,” Hannab, shortly, and then 
was vexed at herself for being so foolishly sensi- 
tive. What possible impression could Rosa’s sad 
story have made, beyond the passing moment, on 
this beautiful and brilliant woman, whose inter- 
ests were so wide, who had such myriads of ac- 
quaintances and friends? To expect from her 
more than mere kindliness, the polite kindliness 
which her manner showed, as, evidently annoyed 
at her own mistake, she cudgeled her memory 
to recall the cireumstances, was exacting from 
Lady Dunsmore too much, more than human 
nature was capable of. Hannah recognized this, 
and saved herself and the countess by plunging 
at once in medias res, ‘‘No; the baby happily 
did not die. It is alive still, and my brother-in- 
law wishes me to come and take choirs of it, 
and of his household.” 

‘* Permanently ?” 

“y 80. ” 


“Then you come to tell me that you wish to | 





relinquish your position here. Oh, Miss Thellu- | 


son, I am so sorry! 
the season, too. ‘ow shall I ever find time to 
get a new governess ?” 

The countess’s regret was unmistakable, though 
it took the personal tone which perhaps was not 
unnatural in one for whom the wheels of life had 
always turned so smoothly, that when there was 
the least jar she looked quite surprised. 

‘*T am very sorry, too, on many accounts,” 
said Miss Thelluson. ‘‘I love my pupils dearly. 
[ should like to have remained until they grew 
up, to have dressed Lady Mary for her first 
drawing-room, as she always said I must, and 
watched how people admired Lady Blanche’s 
beauty and Lady Georgina’s magnificent voice. 
They are three dear little girls,” continued the 
governess, not unmoved, for she loved and was 
proud of her pupils. ‘‘ My heart is sore to leave 
them. But this baby, my poor little niece, is my 
own flesh and blood.” 

“‘Of course! Pray do not imagine I blame 
you, or think you have used me ill,” said the 
countess, gently. ‘* You are only doing what is 
natural under the circumstances, and I shall,eas- 
ily replace you—I mean [ shall easily find an- 
other governess; it will be more difficult to get 
a second Miss Thelluson.” 

Miss Thelluson acknowledged, but did not at- 


tempt to deny, the delicate compliment. She | 


At the commencement of | 





knew she had done her duty, and that under | 
many difticulties—far more than the countess | 


suspected. For hapless countesses, who are the 
centre of brilliant societies, have only too few 


hours to spend in their nurseries and school- © 


rooms; and these three little ladies owed much, 
more than their mother guessed, to their govern- 
ess. It had sometimes been a comfort to Miss 
Thelluson in her dull life to hope that the seed 
she sowed might spring up again years hence in 
the hearts of these young aristocrats, who would 
have so much in their power for good or for evil. 
She had tried her best to make them really ‘‘ no- 
ble” women, and it was pleasant to have her la- 
bor appreciated. * 

“And how soon do you wish to go?” asked 
Lady Dunsmore, rather lugubriously, for she had 
had endless changes of governesses before Miss 
Thelluson’s time, and she foresaw the same 
thing over again—or worse. 

‘*Do not say I ‘wish’ to go. But my broth- 
er-in-law requires me much, he says, and would 
like to have me as soon as you could spare me. 
Not a day sooner, though, than you find conven- 
ient. I could not bear that. You have been 
30 kind ;. I have been so happy here.” 

** As I trust you will be every where,” replied 
Lady Dunsmore, cordially. ‘‘ Your brother's 
home—I forget exactly where it is.” 

‘*Easterham. THe is the Reverend Bernard 
Rivers, the vicar there.” 

**Son to. Sir Austin Rivers, of Easterham 
Moat House, who married one of the Prothe- 
roes ?” 

‘**T really don’t know Lady Rivers’s anteced- 
ents—I never can remember pedigrees,” replied 
Hannah, smiling. ‘‘ But his father is certainly 
Sit Austin, and they live at the Moat House.” 

**Then I know all about them. Why did you 
not tell me before? 1 must have met your 
brother-in-law. He is the eldest—no, I am for- 
getting again—the second son, but takes the 
place of the eldest, who is of weak intellect, is he 
not ?” 

‘**T believe so, unfortunately. Ht has epilep- 
tic fits.” 

** And is not likely to marry. All the better 
for the clergyman. TI am sure I have seen him 
—a tall, bearded, handsome young man.” 

**Rosa used to think him handsome. As to 
his youth, I fancy he was about five years her 
senior, That would make him just my age; but 
men are quite young still at thirty.” 

‘*Women, too, L hope,” said the countess, 
smiling with a pleasant consciousness that if De- 
brett had not betrayed it, no one would ever 
have imagined that she was herself fully that 
age. ‘Then, as if struck with a sudden thought, 
she eyed Miss Thelluson keenly—one of those 
acnte, penetrating looks of hers, a mixture of 





the shrewd woman of the world with the single- 
minded, warm-hearted woman that she undoubt- 
edly pe also. ‘ ‘ 

‘I am going to take a great liberty with you, 
Miss Thelluson,” she Gictioied, after a hp 
‘but I am a candid person—may I say a few 
candid words?” * 

“Certainly. And I should thank you for 
saying them.” : 

** Well, then, you are still a young woman.” 

**Oh no; not young.” 

The countess put out-her pretty hand with im- 
perative gesture, and repeated— 

**Yes; a young unmarried woman, and I am 
a matron and a mother. May I ask, have you 
well considered in every point of view the step 
you are about to take?” 

‘*T think Ihave. ‘That there are many diffi- 
culties, I know ; and I am prepared for them.” 

‘* What sort of difficulties ?” 

Hannah hesitated ;. but the frank, kind eyes 
seemed to compel an answer. She was so un- 
used to sympathy that when it did come she 
could not resist it— 

‘*First—I know I may speak confidentially, 
Lady Dunsmore—first, there is the Moat. House. 
The Rivers family did not quite like my poor 
Rosa; at least, they wished their son to have 
married higher. They may not like me either, 
and they may naturally feel offended at his 
choosing his wife’s sister to live with him, in- 
stead of one of his own.” 

‘* He had better have chosen one of his own.” 

‘*T think so too, and I told him this; but he 
makes no answer, and therefore I conclude he 





the step you are contemplating ? 

** Why not ?—what possible reason—” 

**T am sorry I have put the idea into your head, 
since it evidently has never come there. No! I 
am not sorry. Whatever you do ought to be done 
with your eyes open. . Has it never occurred to 
you that your brother-in-law is really no brother, 
no blood relation at all to you; and that in every 
country, except England, a man may marry his 
wife’s sister ?” 


which a lady of your age and position could take 


Hannah drew back ; a faint color rose in her 


cheek; but it soon died out. The idea of her 
marrying any body seemed so supremely, ridicu- 
lously impossible—of her marrying Rosa’s hus- 
band painfully so. 

“Tt certainly did not occur to me,” she an- 
swered, gently, ‘‘ and if it had, it would have made 
no difference in my decision, Such marriages 
being unlawful here, of course he is simply my 
brother, and nothing more.” 

‘* He is not your brother,” persisted Lady Duns- 
more. ‘‘No force of law can make him so, or 
make you feel as if he were. And, I assure you, 
I who have gone about the world much more than 
you have, that I have seen many sad instances in 
which—” 

But the expression of distress, and even repul- 
sion, on the governess’s face made the other lady 
pause, 

‘Well, well,” she said; ‘‘you must have 
thought the matter well over, and it is, after all, 
purely your own affair.” 

“Tt is my own affair,” replied Hannah, still 
gently, but in a way that would have closed the 
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has good reasons for not wishing it, and for 
wishing me instead. Then I shall hold a most 
responsible position in his household; have much 
parish work to do, as much as if I were the cler- 
gyman’s wife.” 

‘* He should take a wife as soon as he can.” 

Hannah winced a moment. ‘‘It is only six 
months since her death; and yet—and yet— 
Yes! I feel, with you, that the sooner he takes a 
wife the better; his need of help, he tells me, is 
very great; but in the mean time I must help him 
all [ can.” 

“*T am sure you will; you are made to help 
people,” said the countess, cordially. ‘* But none 
of these are the difficulties I was foreseeing.” 

** About my poor little niece, perhaps? You 
think «an old maid can not bring up a baby, or 
manage a house, with a man at the head of it— 
men being so peculiar? But Rosa always said her 
husband was the sweetest temper in the world.” 

‘*He looked so. Not gifted with overmuch 
strength, either mentally or bodily ; but of a won- 
derfully amiable and affectionate nature. At least, 
so he struck ime in the few times I saw him. I 
only wish I had’ seen more of him, that I now 
might judge better.” 

**On my account ?” said Hannah, half amused, 
half pleased at the unexpected kindliness. 

The countess took her hand. ‘* Will you for- 
give me? Will you believe that I speak purely 
out of my interest in you, and my conviction that, 
though you may be a much better woman than I, 
I am a wiser woman that you—at least, in world- 
ly wisdom. Are you aware, my dear Miss Thellu- 
son, that this is the only country in the world in 


“SHE STOPPED, LEANED HER ELBOW ON THE TABLE, AND HER HEAD UPuN 
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subject, had not the countess, with her infinite 
tact and good-breeding, dismissed it at once her- 
self, and begun consulting with Miss Thelluson 
on the best way of replacing her, and the quick- 
est, that she might the sooner be free ‘‘to go to 
that poor little baby.” 

“* And remember,” she added, ‘‘ that on this 
point you need have no qualms, My old nurse 
used to say that any.sensible woman, with a heart 
in her bosom, could manage a baby.” 

Hannah smiled, and her happy feeling returned, 
so that she was able to listen with interest, and 
even amusement, to a vivid description which the 
clever countess gave of baby’s grandmother and 
aunts, whom she had met in London that season. 

‘* All Easterham is terra incognita to me, Lady 
Dunsmore; but I shall try not to be afraid of any 
thing or any body, and to do my best, whatever 
happens—a very commonplace sentiment; but, 
you see, I was always a commonplace person,” 
added Hannah, ‘smiling. 

‘¢ In which case you would never have found it 
out,” replied the countess, who had hitherto had 
few opportunities of any long talk with her gov- 
ertiess on other topics than the children. Now, 
having both an aptitude and a love for the study 
of character, she found herself interested un- 
awares in that grave, still, refined-looking wo- 
man, who, though perhaps, as” she said, a little 
commonplace when in: repose, was, when she 
talked, capable of so much’ and such varied ex- 
pression, both of feature and gesture—for there 
is a language of motion quite as plain as the 
language of form, and of the two perhaps it is the 
Most attractive, 





' possible children. 


She said to herself, this brilliant little lady, who 
had seen so much of life—of aristocratic life es- 
pecially, and of the terrible human passions that 
seethe and boil under the smooth surface of ele- 
gant idleness—she said torherself, ‘That face has 
a story in it.” 

Yes, Miss Thelluson had had her story, early 
told and quickly ended; but it had colored her 
whole life, for all that. ‘ 

She had no brothers; but she had an orphan 
cousin, of whom she was very fond. - As childish 
playfellows, the two always said they would marry 
one another, which every body laughed at as an 
excellent joke, until it grew into earnest. Then 
Hannah’s father, an eminent physician, interfered. 
There was consumption in the family, and the 
young man had already shown ominous symptoms 
of it. His marrying any body was unwise ;_ his 
marrying a first cousin absolute insanity. Dr. 
Thelluson, much as he blamed himself for allow- 
ing the young people every chance of falling in 
love, when it was most imprudent for them to 
marry, was yet too good a man frantically to shut 
the stable door after the steed was stolen, and 
to overstrain parental authority to cruelty. He 
did not forbid the marriage, but he remonstrated 
against it, both as a father and a physician, in 
the strongest manner, and worked so much upon 
Hannah’s feelings, that she consented to be sep- 
arated entirely from her cousin for three years, 
until she came of age. Her-reason told her that 
was no unfair test of so youthful an attachment. 
Her father’s secret hope was that the test might 
fail, the affection wear away, and the union which, 
though sanctioned by law and custom, he believed 
nature totally disapproved of, might never come 
about. 

It never did. Long before the three years 
were ended, young Thelluson died at Madeira of 
the family disease. Hannah restored her be- 
trothal ring to her finger, saying calmly, ‘‘I am 
married now,’? and seemed to bear her sorrow 
quietly enough at first. But the quietness grew 
into a stupor of despair, ending in that state of 
mind almost akin to madness, in which one 
dwells hopelessly. and agonizingly upon what 
might have been; for some people were cruel 
enough to hint that a wife's care might have 
lengthened her lover's life, and that his grief 
for Hannah's loss accelerated his fatal disease; 
Many a time when her father looked at her he 
almost wished he had let the hapless cousins 
marry—running all risks for themselves or their 
But all his life the physician 


_ had held the doctrine that hereditary taint, phys- 


: | ical or moral, constitutes a stronger hindrance to 
| marriage than any social bar. 


He had acted ac- 


| cording to his faith, and he was not shaken from 





it because he had so keenly suffered for it. 
After a time Hannah’s sorrow wore itself out, 


| or was blotted out by others following—her fa- 


ther’s death, and the dispersion of the family. 
There was no mother living; but there were 


: three sisters at first, then two, then only one; 
' her quiet, solitary self. For her great grief had 


left upon her an ineffaceable impression—not ex- 
actly of melancholy, but of exceeding quietness 
and settled loneliness of heart. She said to her- 
self, ‘‘I never can suffer more than I have suf- 
fered;” and thenceforward all vicissitudes of fate 
became level to her—at least she thought so then. 

Such was her story. It had never been very 
public, and nobody ever talked of it or knew it 
now. Lady Dunsmore had not the least idea of 


| it, or she would not have ended their conversa- 


tion as she did. 
‘*Good-by now, and remember you have my 


| ‘best wishes—ay, even if yon marry your broth- 


er-in-law. It is not nearly so bad as marrying 
your cousin. But I’ beg your pardon; my 
tongue runs away with me. All I mean to say, 
seriously, is that, my husband being one of those 


_who uphold the bill for legalizing such mar- 


riages, I am well up on the subject, and we both 
earnestly hope they will be legalized in time.” 
‘*Whether or not, it can not concern me,” said 


| Miss Thelluson, gently. 


body a little—at least I think so. 





‘*The remedying of a wrong concerns every 
How society 
can forbid a man’s marrying his wife’s sister, 
who is no blood relation at all, and yet allow 
him to marry his cousin—a proceeding ‘generally 
unwise, and sometimes absolutely wicked—I can 
not imagine. But forgive me again; I speak 
earnestly, for I feel earnestly.” 

‘*T am sure of it,” said Miss Thelluson. 

She was a little paler than usual; but that 
was all; and when she had parted, quite affec- 
tionately, from her pupils’ mother, she went and 
sat in her own little room as quiet as ever, ex- 
cept that she once or twice turned round on her 
third finger its familiar ring, the great red car- 
bunele, like a drop of blood, which had belonged 
to her cousin Arthur, 

‘*What a fancy of the countess’s, to call me 
‘young,’ and suggest my marrying!” thought 
she, with a faint, sad smile. ‘‘ No, I shall never 
marry any body; and therefore it is kind of 
Heaven thus to make a home for me, and, above 
all, to send mea child. A child of my very own 
almost ; for she will never remember any mother 
but me. How I wish she might call me mother! 
However, that would not do, perhaps. I must 
be content with ‘auntie.’ But I shall have her 
all to myself, nevertheless, and perhaps Mr. Riv- 
ers may marry again, and then I would ask him 
to give her up wholly to me, Only to think, me 
with a child!—a little thing trotting after me 
and laughing in my face—a big girl growing up 
beside me, a grown-up daughter to comfort my 
old age—oh, what a happy woman I should be!” 

So pondered she—this lonely governess, this 
‘old maid,”. whose love-dreams were long age 
vanished; and began unawares to let the fact 
slip behind her and look forward to the future ; 
to build and freight with new hopes that tiny 
ship—she that had never thought to put to sea 
again—to set her empty heart, with all its capac- 
ity of loving, upon what? A babysix months old! 
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TAD’S MINCE-PIE. 
T isn't often that one eats his pie and has it 
too; but Tad declares to this day that his 
mince-pie has never fairly digested, so to speak. 
He wes living with the Rey. Simon Beech, as 


‘¢ROOM WANTED FOR THOSE.” 


good and thrifty a soul as ever breathed, who, 
out of his small farm—so small that you might 
almost have carried it off in your wheel-barrow— 
and his salary of one hundred dollars a year, de- 
vised means of preaching a cheerful gospel, send- 
ing his son to college, adopting ‘Tad from the 
alms-house, knowing the unhealthy luxury of 
mince-pies now and then, and who finally left a 
snug little sum to his heirs. 

Well, one day when he went to visit the alms- 
house, he saw a little, wobegone figure sunning 
itself on the door-step. 

‘‘What are you doing there, my boy?” he 
asked. 

‘*T's thinking, Sir,” said Tad. 

‘* And what about, may I ask ?” 

** About—about—a lots of things, Sir.” 

“Couldn't you tell me what things? Were 
you thinking of any thing you'd like to have, 
now ?” 

** Yes, Sir, about a heap of em.” 

**Couldn’t you just mention one or two?” 

**Y-e-s. I was a-thinking of that little chap 


as went by just now—when I was a-peeking out | 
at the gate—a-holding on to his dad’s hand. | 
And I stole out after em, and see ’em go up to | 
a big house yonder, and a lady as pooty as any ' 
thing come to the door and kissed the little chap | 
on both his cheeks, and pulled off his mittens, | 
Nobody rubs my hands,” , 


and rubbed his hands. 
he broke off. 
‘* Are they cold, my lad ?” 
“JT dunno. Feel of ‘em. 


They're used to it, 
I reckon.” 


So, when Mr. Beech went home, he led Tad , 


along by the hand, just as the fortunate little 


 boy’s father had done. 


‘*You’re going to be my boy now,” said Mr. 
Beech. 

‘*Be I?” questioned Tad. ‘‘ ‘That's jolly !” 

** But do you know what imy boy is expected 


‘to do?” 


‘*Live on gingerbread and dough-nuts ?” 
guessed ‘Tad. 
‘ “Well, not exactly. He's to weed the garden, 
and pick over potatoes, and bring the water, and 
run to the store; he’s to eat what’s set before 
him; he’s to wear warm, clean clothes, and to 





CHRISTMAS-EVE—SHUT. 


have a best suit for Sunday; he’s to go to meet- 
ing all day, and learn the Catechism, and say his 
prayers every night; and he is to keep his tongue 
from telling fibs and his hands from taking what 
doesn’t belong to him. x 

He is to go to school 
week-days, and to hang 
up his stocking on 
Christmas-eve! That's 
a good deal for a small 
boy. Do you think you 
can do it all?” 

‘*T can try,” said he; 
and so the bargain was 
made. ; 

And Tad kept his 
word. In the sum- 
mer he was out of bed 
with the sun, and some- 
times before. He weed- 
ed the strawberries in 
the fresh morning, and 
heard the birds setting 
their everyday affairs to 
music. Then he went in 
to breakfast, where the 
sunlight was capering 
over the white cloth, 








“an! THREAD AND NEEDLES.” 


and making the bread look as if it were already 
buttered, and frolicking among the tea-spoons, 
| and shining upon the flowers on the old-fashioned 


| china till they looked as if they had just bloomed 


ont under its influence. After that he kissed lit- 




















WAITING FOR 


| tle Becky—who seemed. just a little bundle of 
; smiles and dimples—and went off to the district 
| school, and felt as big as a castle when he got to 
| the head of his class. 
| best suit, with buttons 


Sundays he put on his 
so bright that you could 
see your face in them, 
and looked in the glass, 
and said to himself, 
‘“*Who would guess 
now that you'd ever 
seen the inside of an 
alms-house?” And 
indeed he might have 
forgotten that he had, 
if the boys at school. 
had not sometimes en- 
tertained themselves 
with unseemly allu- 
sions to it- when -he 
spelled above them. 

* “*T wonder if they'll 
ever forget it!” he was 
thinking one day—so 
hard that he thought 
out loud. 

‘* Forget what ?” 
asked Mr. Beech. 

“That I came from 
the—the—from down 
| there, you know,” answered Tad. 

‘*Tt isn’t any matter whether they forget it or 

not, if you do right.” 

‘But I hope I shall never go back !” 





, 
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GETTING THEM READY.—‘* tHE NIGHT BEFORE CHRISTMAS.” | 
ALL ABOUT SANTA CLAUS. 
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‘Sua HA! BRAN WANTED TO FILL THOSE UP.” 

‘*T hope you never will. 
fault if vou do.” : 
‘“What makes folks ever go there?” asked 


It will be your own 


r 


** Tdleness and wickedness drive them there,” 
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SANTA CLAUS. 





answered Mr. Beech, half intent on his next Sun- 
day’s sérmon. 

After this Tad didn’t let the grass grow under 
his feet, I can assure you. He made himself 
busier than the busy bee; and if he didn’t gather 
honey all the day, it 
wasn’t his fault. ‘He 
was determined that 
idleness shouldn’t send 
him back to the alms- 
house ; and the farther 
he was removed from 
it the more dreary and 
repulsive it seemed to 
him, till the possibility 
of returning became 
the bugbear of his life. 
What if Mr. Beech 
should get put out 
with him, would any 
one else take him in, 
after Mr. Beech had 
weighed him, and 
found him wanting ? 
And so, when it look- 
ed particularly pleas- 
ant at home, when 
Mrs, Beech was bak- 
ing, and the’hens were 


cawing about the yard, and the strawberries | the same errand. 


filled the air with delicious odors, and the sun 
was laughing at itself in the kitchen tins, and 
Becky was singing over her sewing, with the 
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thread tied into the needle, then, by way of con- 


| trast, or perhaps to emphasize his good luck, he 
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CHRISTMAS MORNING—OPEN. 


CHRISTMAS CAROLS (EMPTY STOCKINGS). 


would take a walk past the old alms-house, and 
peep in at the gate, as he had once peeped out, 
and ask himself if he were really the same boy, 
and if all his luck wasn’t make-believe, if he 








‘ALREADY FILLED,” 


hadn't fallen asleep behind some door, to be 
awakened presently by the cuff of the overseer. 
But every one has his backslidings, I suppose. 
One day Mr. Beech had set Tad to picking over 
some potatoes in the cellar, just as his own son 
Simon had done before him. And while Tad 
whistled at his work temptation assailed him, in 
the shape of a strong odor of mince-pies issuing 
from the closet in the archway. There was to 
be a convention on the next week, and the pies 
had been baked for that especial occasion. ‘l'ad 
had chopped the suet, and had gone to the store 
for the raisins and currants, and his mouth had 
watered sadly for the plump plums while they 
were being weighed out. Later he had helped 
Mrs. Beech carry them down cellar—so many 
that he had left off counting. If he could only 
have a bite of one now, he thought. But in or- 
der to have a bite it would be necessary to take 
a whole pie, or be found out.. The longer Tad 
staid in the cellar the weaker grew his virtue, 
which threatened to give way before the pies. 
Nobody would ever miss one pie among so many ! 
If they'd only call him up to do some errand, or 
to come to supper! If the closet were only 
locked! But nobody came, and Tad struggled 
on alone with the pies and the potatoes, till he 
crept into the archway, took down a pie, gin- 
gerly, climbed upon a barrel, and put it through 
the cellar window, intending, presently, to go 
round and pick it up, and eat it in peace where 
he would be safe from intrusion, and where the 
neglected crusts would not turn State’s evidence 
against him. It was a balmy September after- 
noon, and, as it happened, Mr. Beech had 
brought his book out.to read on the door-step, 
in order to enjoy the fine air at the same time, 
and perhaps gather some valuable hints from 
lavish nature for his next sermon. He was just 
turning over a new leaf when, behold! one of 
Mrs. Beech’s convention mince-pies was walk- 
ing up through the cellar window, as if it were 
the renowned pie in which four-and-twenty black- 
birds were once baked, and therefore about to 
take wings and fly away. Mr. Beech quietly 
picked it up, put it on the table which was al- 
ready spread for tea, and resumed his book. 
By-and-by Tad sneaked up from the cellar cn 
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Mr. Beech looked up. Tad 
quailed, and wished the pie was in the oven. 

‘**'There’s your pie, Tad,” said he. ‘‘Go and 
eat it.” We returned to his book. 

Nothing more. No 
reproaches, no scold- 
ing. ‘Tad sat down be- 
fore it and took a bite. 
It wasn’t half so nice as 
he had imagined. It 
stuck in his throat when 
he began to wonder 
what Mr. Beech thought 
of him. ‘The others 
drew up to the tea-ta- 
ble. Nobody had any 
pie but himself. He 
pushed it aside, and 
took his bread - and - 
milk. But the next 
morning, at breakfast, 
the pie reappeared be- 
fore his place, and at 
the next meal and the 
next, for a week or 


more. But'T'ad couldn’t 
eat more than a mouth- 
ful at «a time. 


He had 
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lost @il relish for pies ; a bushel of them wouldn’t 
have tempted hin. 

** We never had a pie last so long,” said Mrs. 
Beech, one morning, as she placed it on the table 


again, 

‘*No,” said her husband; ‘‘that pie is going 
to last Tad his lifetime.” 

“Tad wicked; steal mamma’s dood pie! 
Naughty Tad; go to the bad place, Tad will ‘i 
lisped little Becky, with her baby frown. 

‘Tad's heart gave a great plunge in his bosom, 
and senk like lead. ‘‘ The bad place,” no doubt, 
meant the alms-house! What he dreaded had 
come to pass. They were going to send him 
back! Mr. Beech was put out with him, and 
no wonder. He had not kept his part of the 
agreement, which had been to keep himself from 
picking and stealing, as well as to busy himself 
about the chores. ‘They would send him back 
to that dungeon of a house, where the shadows 
were lying in wait all day, where the porridge 
was burned and the fire was scant, where he 
should be out at the elbows and out at the knees. 
He should sit in the poor pews henceforth, and 
bid good-by to his Reader and his Geography, 
and to all his little ambitions. Yes; the bargain 
was broken, and he might as well go, without 
waiting to be sent off. So, after he had done up 
the chores, he went to his room and donned his 
bravery once more, and dropped a tear on the 
beautiful’ bright buttons. ‘Then he put on his 
old clothes again, and went down stairs. 

**Good-by,” said he, standing in the doorway, 
and averting his head. ‘I’m sorry; but it’s all 
up now, [ s’pose.” 

‘Where are you going, Tad?” asked Mr. 
Beech. 

‘* I’m going hack, Sir.” 

‘** Back where ?” 

**'To the bad place, there—to—”’ 

**Oh, I wouldn’t go just yet, Tad!” Mr. 
Beech was really laughing. 

**Oh! oh!” cried little Becky, putting out her 
arms, and clinging about him. ‘‘ Tad going to 
the bad place! No, no! Don’t let poor ‘Tad 
go! ‘lake me too, ‘Tad, take me too?” 

“* You see, you will have to take Becky too, if 
you insist upon going.” 

‘*But I can’t; they won’t-have her there; 
she’s got a home.” 

** And so have you, Tad. ‘This is your home, 
Tad. Do you think I should send Becky away 
because she was naughty? I took you both for 
better or worse, and now I guess it will be all 
better. Come, there’s the school-bell, and here’s 
your sachel.” 

**And the pie?” demurred Tad. “I can’t 
bear it—” 

‘*Tt shall be thrown away. You sha’n’t see it 
nor hear of it again.” 

But Tad never forgot it. 





ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 


W. T. B.—We do not furnish other magazines than 
our own. 

GrorGia.—We don’t know who wrote the absurd 
lines you quote, and don’t think it worth the trouble 
to inquire, as it is evidently to the author's interest to 
remain in obscurity. 

J. Jonzs.—We have no doubt that there are numerous 
drugs in the pharmacopeeia which would not only keep 
you from growing lusty, but would attenuate you to 
almost any degree. The Medicis and Borgias were re- 
puted to have an extensive acquaintance with this 
kind of nostrums; and they have been used pretty 
effectively in all ages, if report says true. But we are 
not versed in the science of toxicology, and if we were 
‘should hesitate to recommend any specific to you or 
your friends. We certainly never heard of one that 
could be used with impunity. 

N. anp 8.—We have already declined to answer any 
more questions on these articles. 

A Constant Reaver.—The Hand Sewing Machines 
are very useful in a family. You will find addresses in 
our advertising columns. 

H. L. B.—We do not know of any work of fiction in 
which such acharacter as Clemency figures. It sounds 
like one of the Scudéry romances, 

An Inquirer.—Cavé’s works on Drawing, published 
by Putnam & Son, of New York, may be what you re- 
quire. We can not tell you the price. 

MELLIE anv Mot.iz.—-For a winter suit for a blonde 
of fourteen get bottle green satine, and trim with black 
velveteen. For a brunette of sixteen choose maroon 
satine.—We think that school-girls had better confine 
themselves to their studies, instead of indulging in in- 
cipient flirtations with boys. When you are asked 
to play, do it at once without waiting to be urged. It 
is not improper, questionable taste though it may be, 
for a young lady to sport badges and pictures of base- 
ball clubs, if such be her pleasure. We think she could 
do better. As for exchanging rings and pictures with 
your boy friends, it is decidedly indecorous. 

Suste V.—Make your beaver cloth from the elegant 
Half-Fitting Cloak pattern in Bazar No. 50, Vol. uL., 
which is one of the most stylish cut patterns we have 
published this season. 

Avaun.—Little girls of ten with short hair wear it 
slightly frizzed and strapped with ribbon. See illus- 
trations in Bazar No. 52, Vol. III. Young ladies wear 
the Nilsson bow, of velvet or ribbon, placed far back 
on the top of the head, with the ends falling on the 
chatelaine braids, 

New Svussoritwer.—Make your black silk suit by the 
cut paper pattern of the illustration on first page of 
Bazar No. 49, Vol. III. Get a gipsy bonnet of velvet 
or royale to wear with it. Wood-color and yellow- 
brown shades are prettiest for kid gloves with black 
and green suits. Make the black silk over dress by pat- 
tern of the Polonaise-Casaque illustrated in Bazar No. 
44, Vol. IIL, and the cloth basquine by pattern on the 
first page of Bazar No. 50, Vol. II. Trim with black 
marten fur. Close-fitting coat-sleeves with deep cuff, 
or else cut open to the elbow on the outer seam, are 
stylish. 

E. A. B.—One corner of a square shaw) is turned 
over to form a sort of collar, the point below this is 
caught up in pleats to the belt, the sides fall over the 
arms, and the front is folded over a vest of velveteen. 

Miss G. M.—Black velvet will trim your plum-col- 
ored empress cloth very prettily. Make your green 
merino by pattern of the Double-Breasted Sacque Suit 
illustrated on first page of Bazar No. 49, Vol, Hi. 





Mrs. M. A. S.—Arrange the fullness of your skirts in 
French gathers—not pleats. New York Fashions of 
Bazar Nos. 48 and 44 of Vol, III. will tell you all such 
details. Twoside gores are worn by stout figures, only 
one by the slender. Plain knee-breeches are most 
worn by boys of five years, though knickerbockers 
are not entirely out of fashion, Vesta are worn with 
most jackets. 

“ Dioxens Dora.”—Your ideas about the Irish pop- 
lin are excellent, and you can not do better than use 
the pleatings on your brown empress. Box-pleats are 
still fashionable. Navy blue.and dark brown are great- 
ly worn. 

Mrs. J. B. S.—The Vest-Casaque Suit will be a hand- 
some model for your, black gros grain. We do not 
think the vests will ever become very common. 

Hartrre B.—Rubber gloves cost $1 a pair.—We do 
not give addresses in this column, and we answer all 
correspondents as soon as space permits. 

L. H. S.—Make your green cloth suit like that on 
first page of Bazar No. 49, Vol. 11. Trim it with fur 
or velvet. Black lace over white lace trims garnet silk 
handsomely, Then wear white or black lace ties with 
the dress. Very dark blue and salmon are also pretty 
with garnet. A pearl gray silk is suitable for a bride. 

An Op Sussorrer.—We know of nothing better 
than tissue paper and white wax for preventing Valen- 
ciennes lace from getting very yellow. Most ladies 
prefer having it slightly yellow. 

Fur.—The black sable you mention is probably the 
new black marten, or Alaska sable, now so fashionable. 
It is really the skin of the polecat. Get that or black 
Astrakhan for an elderly lady in mourning. 

L. A. 8.—Read answer above to “An Old Sub- 
scriber.” 

Kurt Eviz.—Get white Irish poplin for your wed- 
ding dress. A veil is usually worn, but may be dis- 
pensed with at a quiet wedding. We have given the 
water-proof cloak pattern.—Pure gold associated with 
rubber will not turn dark. Use soap-suds and whiting 
for cleaning your jewelry. 

An Op Sussoriser.—The etiquette of New-Year’s 
calls is set forth in the “‘ Bazar Book of Decorum,” and 
in the New York Fashions of Bazar No. 1, Vol. IIL. 

Tue Sisters.—Evening wraps are described in the 
New York Fashions of the present Number of the 
Bazar. 

TAMBERLIK.—We have never given the pattern you 
want. 

Diaconats.—For descriptions of gentlemen’s attire 
read New York Fashions of Bazar No. 45, Vol. IIL. 

B. M. E.—We can not give you the address. 

A Sunsortser.—The house you mention furnishes 
many customers out of the city, selecting all the goods 
they need.—You must be the judge of what hospitality 
your circumstances permit you to offer your friends. It 
is best to seat your friends at a table when oysters are 
served. 

Arteen.—The skirt of your poplin need not be al- 
tered. Make a basque-belt or over-skirt of your extra 
material. Trim with velvet of the same shade. You 
will have to use heat to curl your false curls. A court 
train will be very pretty with your new silk. 

Jennie Griourist.—A plain long over-skirt of silk 
or cashmere wiil look pretty over your skirt of figured 
silk. 

A. ©, T.—Velveteen is no longer in first favor; but 
you can make a stylish suit of it by using the cut 
paper pattern of the Double-breasted Sacque Walking 
Suit illustrated in Bazar No. 49, Vol. III. Bands or 
folds of bias corded silk form the trimming. 

A Sunsoriser.—Very narrow velvet ribbon is worn 
if the neck is short, wide velvet with long necks. 





Messrs. Prane & Co. have just issued some 
beautiful specimens of chromo-lithography of 
flowers, bouquets, and crosses in illuminated col- 
ors, admirably adapted as presents to ladies and 
young misses. ‘These and the other works from 
this enterprising house are to be found at all the 
picture stores.—[Boston Transcript. | 














To cure a Cough, Cold, or Sore Throat, use 
Brown’s Broncuiar ‘Trocues.—[Com. ] 














Copying Wuer..—By the meaus of the newly-in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the tupplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
For Moth Patches, Freckles, & Tan, 


Use PERRY'S MOTH AND FRECKLE LOTION. 
It is reliable and harmless. Sold by Druggists. 
Depot, 49 Bond St., New York. 


Pimples on the Face. 


For Comedones, Black-worms or Grubs, Pimply 
Eruptions and Blotched disfigurations on the Face, use 
Perry’s Comedone and Pimple Remedy. _ It is invalu- 
able. Prepared only by Dr. B. C. PERRY, 49 Bond 
St., New York. Sold by Druggists every where. 


GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 


Organs & Melodeons, 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States. 


46,000 


Now in use. 




















No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the 
same popularity. 
a" Send for Price-Lists. 
Address BUFFALO, N. ¥., 
Or CHICAGO, ILL. 


ests. ENOCH MORGAN'S SONS’ 1m. 
fe SAPOLIO, . 


For General 
Household purposes 


318 BETTER AND CHEAPER THAN SOAP. 
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STEINWAY & SONS, 


. MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND, SQUARE, and UPRIGHT 


Piano-Fortes, 


Recipients of the First Grand Gold Medal of Honor at 
the Exposition Universelle, Paris, 1867; the Grand 
Testimonial Medal of the Paris Société des. Beaux 
Arts, in the same ae ok the Grand Honorary Gold 
Medal of Merit, with the Crown and Ribbon from the 
King of Sweden and Norway, and the Academical 
Honors and Membership from the Royal Academies 
of Sciences and Arts at Berlin and Stockholm; and, 
also, of the first Prize Medal at the International Ex- 
hibition in London, 1862, together with oe Pe first 
class Premiums from 1855 to 1862, inclusive, since 
which time Steinway & Sons have not entered their 
Piano-fortes at any local fair in the United States. 


Steinway & Sons’ Mammoth Manufactory 


is now conceded to be not only the most perfectly ar- 
ranged, but at the same time the most extensive es- 
tablishment of its kind in the world, the official Inter- 
nal Revenue returns, as published for 1868-"69, hav- 
ing revealed the startling fact that the number of Pi- 
anos sold by them, and the amount of their sales, are 
Nearly Dowble those of the next largest manufacturer in 
America, and exceed those of the twelve largest Piano 
makers of New York combined, 


STEINWAY & SONS 


beg to announce A GENERAL REDUCTION in their 
prices, in accordance with the decline in the premium 
on gold, and consequent decreased cost of imported 
articles used in the manufacture of Piano-fortes. In 
addition to their established styles of Piano-fortes, 
STEINWAY & SONS, in order to meet a long felt and 
frequently expressed want by persons of moderate 
means — teachers, schools, &c.—have perfecfed ar- 
rangements for the manufacture of an entirely new 
style of Instrument, termed 


The “School” Piano, 


a thoroughly complete instrument of 7 octaves, pre- 
cisely the same in size, scale, interior mechanism and 
workmanship as their highest-priced T-octave Pianos ; 
the only difference being that this new style of in- 
strument is constructed in a perfectly plain yet ex- 
ceedingly neat exterior case. These new instruments 
will be supplied to those who desire to possess a thor- 
oughly first-class ‘Steinway. Piano,” yet are limited 
in means, at EXCEEDINGLY MODERATE PRICES. 

Steinway & Sons also desire to call special atten- 
tion to their new 


Patent Upright Pianos, 


with Double Iron Frame, Patent Resonator, Tubniar 
Frame Action, and new soft Pedal, which are match- 
less in volume and quality of tone and surpassing fa- 
cility ofaction, while standing longer in tune and be- 
ing more impervious to atmospheric influences than 
any other Piano at present manufactured. 








Every Piano is Warranted for Five Years. 


PRICE-LISTS and ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES 
mailed free on application. 


Warerooms, First Floor of Steinway Hall, 
Nos. 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street, 
(Between 4th Ave. and Irving Place), NEW YORK. 


ELEGANT DESIGNS 


IN WALNUT AND ASH, 


With Mottled-Oak Ornaments, - - - - - - - - $2, 
Same, With Nottingham Lace Curtains included, $3, 








The annexed cut.repre- 
¢ sents the WASHSTAND 
5 CORNICE, with Notting- 
ham Lace Curtains _sus- 
pended over the Wash- 
stand by a simple attach- 
ment which secures it to 
the wall, and is as readily 
adjusted as a_ picture - 
frame. 

Nothing is so unpleas- 
ant to a tidy ———— 
as to see the walls behind 
the Washstand bespatter- 
4 ed with water and soiled 
2 with dust. To obviate the 
difficulty, strips of paper, 
muslin, or lace are pinne 
upon the wall; but these 
cover one defect by dis- 
playing another. 

This WASHSTAND 
CORNICE not only serves 
asa — protection 

‘J 
d 





to the wall, but makes the 
Washstan: 


A Beautiful Article of Furniture. 
Attached to the Cornice are two arms, swinging on 
a pivot, to which may be added a Lamarequin of ei- 
ther Muslin, Rep, or Lace; or they can be swung out 
and used for a Towel-Rack. 

Sent to any part of the country on receipt of amount. 

Parties out of town ordering will be particular to 
give name of Town and State, and full Shipping di- 
rections. 
All orders addressed to 

LORD & TAYLOR, Sole Agents, 
Cor. Broadway & 20th St., New York. 


GOOD THING.—THE PHRENOLOGICAL 

JOURNAL and Life Illustrated, for 1871. De- 
voted to Ethnology, Physiology, Phrenology, Physi- 
ognomy, Psychology, Education, Art, Science, Litera- 
ture, and all measures calculated to reform, improve, 
and elevate mankind, physicaily, mentally, and spirit- 
ually. A first-class magazine at $3 a year; with ei- 
ther of Harper's, $5 50; or any $3 Paper or Magazine, 
$5. S. R. WELLS, Publisher, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 


OOSEY’S STANDARD OPERAS FOR 

VOICE AND PIANO-FORTE. Edited by Ar- 
thur Sullivan. The complete series, unabridged, with 
Italian and English words. Price One Dollar each. 
‘The Operas will be printed from new type on the finest 
paper, large Svo, in volumes containing 200 to 270 pages 
each. They will appear fortnightly, in 








UNRIVALED 


HOLIDAY 
NOVELTIES. 


House Coats, 
Dressing Robes, 
“Our Fritz,” 
“Chancellor,” 
-“Monareh” 
Scarfs, 


Srylish and Fashronabrte, 


With an Immense Variety of 


HOSIERY, 
Kid, Buckskin, Calfskin, Dogskin 
GLOVES, 


LINED AND UNLINED. 
SILK SUSPENDERS, . 
INITIAL HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Union Adams & Co,, 


637 Broadway. 


NICOL & DAVIDSON, 


686 BROADWAY, 


Near Great Jones Street, 
offer a Splendid Stock of - 


‘HOLIDAY GOODS, 


consisting of 
DECORATED FRENCH CHINA DINNER, TEA, 
AND DESSERT SERVICES, $90 upward ; 


DECORATED ENGLISH CHINA DINNER, TEA, 
AND DESSERT SERVICES, $50 upward. 


REAL AND COMPOSITION BRONZE CLOCKS 
AND MANTEL SETS; 


GILT CLOCKS AND MANTEL SETS; 
MARBLE CLOCKS AND MANTEL SETS; 
STATUARY IN BRONZE, PARIAN, AND BISQUE; 
SILVER-PLATED WARE, CUTLERY, VASES, 
BOHEMIAN GOODS, AND ROGERS’ GROUPS; 


also, 
A FULL LINE OF GORHAM PLATED GOODS 


At Manufacturers’ Prices. 


F. W. LASAK’S SON, 
(Established 1823.) 
Russian, American, and Hudson’s Bay Co.’s 


FURS. ARF URS. 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 

Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Furs of every description. 
Cloak and Dress beer of every variety to order, 
and put on the Garment when required. 

All articles of our own manufacture, and warranted 
of superior quality and workmanship. 

F. W. LASAK’S SON, 
682 Broadway, New York, corner Great Jones St. 


FINE GOLD JEWELRY. 


OSBORNE & TOWNSEND, 
527 BROADWAY, 

Corner of Spring St., under the St. Nicholas Hotel, 
have lately received a large assortment of 
IMPORTED JEWELRY, comprising 

Necklaces, Lockets, Earrings, Scarf-Pins, &c. 
Stone Cameo Sets, Rings, Cuff-Buttons. 
Diamond Earrings, Finger Rings, &c. 
All New Patterns. 


CURTAINS. 


Selling off for 30 days, to reduce stock previous to 
removal. Curtains, Cornices, and Curtain Materials 
of every description; also, Piano and Table Covers 
retailing at wholesale prices. 

G. L. & I, B. KELTY & CO., 
447 Broadway, near Howard St. 
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the following order: 
Nov. 1. DON JUAN (now ready). 
** 15. FIDELIO (now ready). 
Dec. 1. IL BARBIERE. 
“ 15. LA SONNAMBULA. 
Jan. 1. MARTHA. 
“ 45, IL TROVATORE. : 
Subscribers’ names received by all Music-sellers and 
Booksellers, or by the Publishers, BOOSEY & CO., 4 
Bond St., and W.A. POND & CO., 547 Broadway, N.Y. 
Copies mailed direct on receipt of price and post- 
age, $1 12. 





|S pees AND FURRIER, 
DANIEL D. YOUMANS, 
719 Broadway, New York Hotel. 
LADIES' FINE FURS. 

SEAL SACQUES, $75, $90, $100. 
ASTRAKHAN SACQUES, $35, $45, $50. 
Importer of 
ENGLISH HATS for GENTLEMEN WEAR. 





D. WILSON & CO., 327 Pear! St., N. Y., far- 
W ¢ nish Printing Ink for Harper's Weekly aud Sazar. 





20 A DAY to Agents; 15 new articles, staple as 
$ flour. Sampies ies. C.M. Linington, Chicago. 








January 7, 1871.] 








HARPER'S BAZAR. 








" Pabenaneciaena’ PRESENTS. 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 
have opened 
TWO CASES LONG AND SQUARE 


REAL INDIA CAMEL'S-HAIR SHAWLS, 
comprising 


an unusual variety of designs, colors, &c. ; 
TWO CASES REAL BRUSSELS 
POINT-LACE SHAWLS, DRESSES, COLLARS, 
HANDKERCHIEFS, TRIMMING LACES, &c., 
which, having been purchased in Europe 
at greatly reduced prices, 
will be sold at a small advance on cost, 


OFFERING EXTRAORDINARY INDUCEMENTS 


to purchase. 





BROADWAY, FOURTH AVENUE, NINTH AND 
TENTH STREETS. 





OLIDAY PRESENTS. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. have made large 
additions to their popular stock of 
Holiday Dresses, Diagonal Plaid Serges, Plaid French 

oplins, Chene Poplins, Alpacas, English 
and American Prints, &c., &c., 
Cut in Dress Lengths, and Marked in Plain Figures, 
much below the cost of importation. 

N. B.—For the conveni of cust s, the above 

will be placed on a separate counter. 


BROADWAY, CORNER NINETEENTH STREET. 
ENUINE FURS. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. will offer, during 
the season, special inducements in 
Ladies’ and Children’s Furs, 
Sable, Mink, Ermine, Seal, and Astrakhan Cloaks, 
Carriage Robes, Fur Trimmings, &c., &., 
at the Lowest Possible Prices. 
BROADWAY, CORNER NINETEENTH STREET. 


LOAK DEPARTMENT. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. are offering 
Plaid Serge and Poplin Suits, 
at greatly reduced prices ; 
Also, Walking Suits, Cloth and Velvet Cloaks, 
at equally low prices. 


BROADWAY, CORNER NINETEENTH STREET. 


ACES anp FRENCH EMBROIDERIES 

at Panic Prices.— ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & 

CO. are offering a large and valuable stock of these 

oods at ABOUT ONE HALF THE COST OF PRO- 

UCTION, having been purchased of the mannfac- 

turers at RUINOUS SACRIFICE, in CONSEQUENCE 
OF THE PRUSSIAN ADVANCE. 


BROADWAY, CORNER NINETEENTH STREET. 


LIGHT AT EVENING TIME: 


A Book of Support and Comfort for the 
Aged. Edited by Joun Stranrorp Home, 
D.D. 4to, Cloth, Beveled Edges, elegantly 
printed from large type on toned paper, $2 50. 




















This book offers great inducements to Canvassers, 
as those for whom it is especially designed—rTur aGEp 
and aFrLicTEp—are generally well known in any com- 
munity, of easy access, and a class for whose interests 
little provision is made. 

The work is also valuable as furnishing religious 
teaching for the family. 

It is especially appropriate as a gift-book for the 
Holidays. 

For particulars, address 

AVERY BILL, Care Harper & Brothers, 
331 Pearl St., New York. 





A very charming and 
inexpensive Present, 
THE CHRIST- 
MAS LOCKETT, 
a Holiday Number of 
Old and New, contain- 
ing a beautiful Christ- 
mas Carol, with the 
- - music by Mendelssohn, 
anu vrignt Stories and Poems for the Holidays. 

Illuminated cover. Price 25 cents. (Mailed post- 
paid.) For sale by all Book and News dealers. 

Address mail orders to G. A. COOLIDGE, Business 
Agent, care of ROBERTS BROTHERS, Publishers, 
143 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


GETTING UP CLUBS. 
Great Saving to Consumers. 


Parties inquire how to get up clubs. Our answer is, 
send for Price-List, and a Club form will accompany 
it, with full directions, making a large saving to con- 
sumers and remunerative to Club organizers. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
31 & 33 VESEY STREET, 


P.O. Box 5643. NEW YORK. 


“AS YOU LIKE IT.” 


P ARCHEESI: The great Backgammon Board 
and extiting game Plaga ; hin most fascinating 
f ishe i 
Sent on receipt of price. “ Se eee 











Popular Edition, $1 00; Medium Edition, $2 00;° 


Fine Edition, $3 00. 


GAMES A SPECIALTY. 
E. G. SELCHOW & CO., Publishers, 


LEA & PERRINS’ 











WORCESTERSHIRE 
SAUCE. 
PRONOUNCED Extractof aletter from 
BY 


a Medical Gentleman 

at Madras to his 

Brother at Worcester, 
May, 1851: 

RE 


GOOD Sauce, aes} «Tell Lea & Perrins 


we that their Sauce is 
highly esteemed in 
India, and, in my 
opinion, the most 
wholesome Sauce 
that is made.” 7 


CONNOISSEURS 


TO BE THE ONLY 


and applicable to |, 
EVERY VARIETY 


OF 


DISH. 


At the Breakfast, Luncheon, Dinner, and Supper 
Table, it imparts the most exquisite relish and zest to 
Soups, Fish, Hot or Cold Joints, Fowl, Game, &c. 
The universal demand and excellence has led to 
many imitations of LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
JOHN DUNCAN'S SONS, 

1 Union Square and 30 South William Street, 


Special Agents for the United States. 


THE LADIES’ OWN 


Is a LITERARY MAGAZINE. 
It is a HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE. 
It is a PROGRESSIVE MAGAZINE. 
It is a FASHION MAGAZINE. 
It is a POPULAR MAGAZINE. 

“T am perfectly delighted with it."—Olive Logan. 
Tt is a most charming magazine.”"—Country Gent. 
It is the cheapest Magazine in America—40 pages 
monthly for only $1 a year. 
Splendid inducements to Agents. A large list of pre- 
miums offered on easy terms. Samples, with full par- 
ticulars, sent for 10 cts., or 3 months on trial for 25 cts. 

M. CORA BLAND, Editor, Indianapolis, Ind. 
N. B.—Special offer good 30 days. For $1 25 we will 
give the Lapigs’ Own for 1871, and Wm. Pate’s large 
and beautiful steel engraving of the Madonna and 
Child, size 18 by 23 inches. Cash price, $1 50. 


po? LEY’ 
(He EAST, Bes) 
2 POWDER S 


TRY IT, SOLD BY GROCERS. 
Cut Paper Patterns 


OF SUITS IN 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Arrangements have been made to furnish CUT 
PAPER PATTERNS of the beautiful Paris Costumes 
which it is intended shall appear frequently in Har- 
vers Bazar. These Patterns are Grapep to Fir any 

1auRE, from 30 to 46 inches Bust Measure, and are 
Jitted with the greatest aecnracy, THE NAMES AND DIREC- 
TIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETHER BEING PRINTED ON EACH 
SEPARATE PIECE OF THE PATTERN, 80 as to be adjusted 
by the most inexperienced. 

The following patterns are now ready: 














Vol. TIT. 
WATTEAU-CASAQUE WALKING SUIT ...No. 22 
TRAINED CARRIAGE SUIT................ “« 24 
POMPADOUR- BASQUE WALKING SUIT... “ 26 
SHORT-BASQUE WALKING SUIT.......... eae 
TRAINED HOUSE DRESS...............0008 * 30 
POINTED-WAIST WALKING SUIT........ © 32 
PEASANT -BASQUE WALKING SUIT...... eo 
TRAINED EVENING DRESS................ “« 38 
TRAINED SEREET SUE. .5.6n0s.c065.0.25. We. 
BLOUSE-WAIST WALKING SUIT.......... “ 42 
POLONAISE WALKING SUIT............... “44 





Vol. 1V. 


WORTH-BASQUE HOUSE DRESS siaideacees oc 5 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS and 
BUST MEASURE. The same Patterns cost sixty cents 
in gold in Paris. The whole set of Nine Sizes will be 
sent for $2 00. No patterns separated or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Momr every where, 
= $75 to $250 per month, mate ana tc: 
= male, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED 
© COMMON-SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- 
SpCHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, 
quilt, cord, bind, braid, and embroider in a most 

~ superior manner. Price only $15. Fully licensed 
and warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 

for any machine that will sew a stronger, more 
— beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It 
makes the ‘* Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second 
stitch can be cut, and still the cloth can not be 

= pulled apart without tearing it. We pay Agents 
= from $75 to $250 per month and expenses, or a 
€S commission from which twice that amount can be 
made. Address SECOMB & CO., Boston, Mass. ; 
= Pittsburgh, Pa.; St. Lowis, Mo.; or Chicago, Ill. 


THEA-NECTAR 
IS A PURE 


BLACK TEA 


WITH THE 


Green: Tea Flavor. 


WARRANTED 
TO SUIT ALL TASTES, 


SIMPLE COPIES GRATIS 


of THE LADY'S FRIEND and THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST —the best Lady’s Magazine and 
Weekly Paper going. Address Deacon & Peterson, 
319 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


HE WORTH OF $25 FOR $12 50.— 
Either of Harper's, $4 00; the Phrenological Jour-. 
nal, $3 00; the Christian Union, $3 00; Rural New- 
Yorker, $3 00; Weekly Tribune, $2 00; Marshall's 
Washington, $5 00; The Doctor, a chromo, $500. The 
worth of $25 00 for $12 50, sent by S.R. WELLS, 








THEASNECTAR 
fee 
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New Holiday Books 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


BEECHER’S MORNING AND EVENING EXER- 
CISES. Morning and Evening Devotional Exer- 
cises: selected from the Published and Unpublished 
Writings of the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. Edited 
by Lyman Assort, Author of “Jesus of Nazareth,” 
“Old Testament Shadows,” &c. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
$2 00. bens 

LIGHT AT EVENING TIME: a Book of Support 
and Comfort for the Aged. Edited by Joun Sran- 
Frorv Hore, D.D. Printed from large type on toned 
paper, 4to, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $2 50. ; 





ADVENTURES OF A YOUNG NATURALIST. By 
Lvoren Briart. Edited and adapted by Parker 
Grutumore. With 117 Illustrations. A2mo, Cloth, $1 75. 
DU CHAILLU'S APING!I KINGDOM. My Apingi 
Kingdom: with Life in the Great Sahara, and Sketch- 
es of the Chase of the Ostrich, Hyena, &c. By Pau. 
Dv Cuattxt, Author of ‘ Discoveries in Equatorial 
Africa,” “Stories of the Gorilla Country,” “ Ashango 
Land,” “ Wild Life Under the Equator," &c. With 
numerous Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


PUSS-CAT MEW, and other New Fairy Stories for 
my Children. By E. H. Knatousut.- HuGessen, 
M.P. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


ABBOTT'S LOUIS XIV. History of Louis XIV. 
By Joun S. C. Assort, Author of ‘The History of 
Napoleon Bonaparte,” ‘‘The French Revolution,” 
&c. With Illustrations. 16mo, Cloth, $120. (Uni- 
Sorm with Abbotts’ Illustrated Histories.) 





ALSO, 
FRESH SUPPLIES READY 


OF THE FOLLOWING 


STANDARD HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


LABOULAYE’S FAIRY BOOK. Illustrated. 12mo, 
Cloth, $2 00; Gilt Edges, $2 50. 

MACE'S FAIRY BOOK. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 
$175; Gilt Edges, $2 25. 





JACOB & JOHN S. C. ABBOTT'S ILLUSTRA- 
TED HISTORIES anp SERIES OF JUVENILE 
BOOKS. ae 


LYMAN ABBOTT'S JESUS OF NAZARETH, II- 
lustrated, $3 50; and THE OLD TESTAMENT 
SHADOWS, Illustrated, $3 00. 

GREENWOOD’S WILD SPORTS OF THE 
WORLD. Illustrated. Crown S8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 
BAKER'S CAST UP BY THE SEA. Illustrated. 

12mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 


WOOD'S HOMES WITHOUT HANDS, -Illus- 
trated. 8vo, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $4 50. 

POETS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
Beautifully Illustrated. Svo, Cloth, $6 00; Half 
Calf, $6 00; Full Morocco, $10 00. 


TENNYSON’S POEMS. Elegantly Ilustrated. 
Svo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 





te Harrer & Brorners will send either of the 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, on receipt of the price. 


ce For a full list of Books suitable for Holiday 
Presents, see Harrrr’s CaTaLoaur, which may be ob- 
tained gr itously on appli , or will be sent by 
mail on receipt of Five Cents. 


PHAIWS DEPILATORY POWDER. 
—Kemoves a hair in jive minutes, with- 
out injury to the skin. Sent by mail for $1 25. 


UPHAW’S ASTHMA CURE 


Relieves most violent paroxysms in five minutes, and 
effects a speedy cure. Price $2 by mail. 


THE JAPANESE HAIR STAIN 


Colors the whiskers and hair a beautiful pack or 
BROWN. It consists of only one preparation. 75 cents 
by mail. Address 8S. C. UPHAM, No. 721 Jayne Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Circulars sent free. Sold by all 
Druggists. 


$2000 A YEAR AND EXPENSES 


To Agents, to sell the celebrated WILSON SEWING 
MACHINES. The best machine in the world. Stitch 
alike on both sides. One Macutnge Wituout Money. 
For further particulars, address 
THE WILSON SEWING MACHINE CoO., 
Cleveland, Ohio; Boston, Mass. ; or St. Louis, Mo. 


iy HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE 

W 0 0 iy “¢ contains in every number one com- 
. lete prize story worth $100. Forty 

pages of other Matter. Yearly, $1. Sold by News- 
dealers at 10 cts. feo copy. Splendid Premiums. Spec- 
imen copy free. Address 8.8. WOOD, Newburgh, N.Y. 


GREAT OFFER!! 


. _HORACE WATERS, 481 Broadway, N. Y., will 
— of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELODEONS, 
and ORGANS, of six first-class makers, at Extremely 

Low Prices, for Cash, during the Holidays, or will take 

from $4 to $20 monthly until paid. 


—= MAGIC CURLING-ROD 


Applies three mechanical operations at once, rapidly 
forming rich and glossy curls. Every lady wants this 
new elegant toilet instrument. Sent by return mail 
for $1. Address J. H. MARTIN, Hartford, New York. 























HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR JANUARY, 1871. 


ConTENTS : 


OLD CHRISTMAS CARGL. 
With an Illustrated Border. 
FOLK-LIFE IN SWEDEN. 

I.LustRations.—The Forest Hut.—Sleeping Ac- 
commodations.—The Jul-Pines.—The Jul-Bush.— 
The Maj-Stang.—Harvest-Home.—Wedding Pro- 
cession. 
= — PLAY IN OBERAMMERGAU IN 

870. 


ILLustRations.—Theatre of the Oberammergau 
Passion Play.—The Crucitixion as represented in 
the Oberammergau Passion Play.—‘ Christus.”— 
“Joseph of Arimathea."—“ Pilatus.” —“‘ Maria.” — 
“*Nathaniel.”—‘‘ Rabbi.” —“ Maria Magdalena.”— 
“ Johannes."—“ Petrus.”—* Judas.” 

THE VOICE OF CHRISTMAS PAST. 

With Eighteen Illustrations, 

BLIND. By R. H. Stopparp. 

FREDERICK THE GREAT.—XV. Tur Seven Year's 
War.—(Continued.) 

Inuustrations.—Charge of General Seidlitz at 
Zorndorf.—Map of the Lenthen Campaign.— Plan 
of Battle of Leuthen, December 5, 1757.—The King 
in Search of Lodgings.—Plan of Siege of Olmiitz, 
May 12-July 2, 1758.—Plan of Battle of Zorndorf, 
August 25, 175s, 

THE LITTLE RIFT WITHIN THE LUTE. By An- 
NIF THOMAS. 

OUR PUBLIC LANDS. 

A CHAPTER ON GEMS. 

THE DOLLIVER FAMILY. 

InuustRations.—The Family.—Fanny Dale.— 
Captain Diomed.—The Departure.—Miuselein and 
the Frog.—Waldemar.—Their Enemies.—“ How! 
What! Which! Where !"—* Bless you, my Chil- 
dren !"; 

THE YOUNG NATURALIST IN MEXICO. 

IL.ustRAtIONs. —Scenery of Mexico.—Sumi> 
chrast.— L'Encuerado.— M. Sumichrast’s Narrow 
Escape.—The Cataract.—The Cavern Cemetery. — 
Lost in the Forest at Night.—Monkeys on a Frol- 
ic.—Pursued by Peccaries. 

ANNE FURNESS. By the Aurnor or “ Mauet’s 
Proeress,” &c. 
THE SEED AND FRUIT. 
A DAUGHTER OF MUSIC. By Jcstrn M'Carrny. 
— By the Auruor or ‘Guy Livinesrone,” 
Cc. 


MY LITTLE NEWS-BOY. 
THE CHRISTMAS SHEAF. By Puanr Cary. 


THE SEVENTH DECADE OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 


THE ANCIENT LADY OF SORROW. 
EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. 

EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 
EDITOR’S SCIENTIFIC RECORD. 
EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD. 
EDITOR’S DRAWER. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


TERMS FOR 1871, 






Harvrn'’s Macazine, One Year......$4 00 
Tiarver's Wreekiy, One Year. 4 00 
Harrer’s Bazar, One Year. 4 00 


Harrrn’s Macazine, Harrer’s Weexry, and Harven's 
Bazan, to one address, for ove year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazine, Week ty, or 
Bazar will be stjplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sussortuers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 24 cents a year, for the Werkiy or Bazan 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the MaGazing, or 20 cents for 
the Wrrx1y or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and Decenrber of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specitied, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Wrerxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no timeis specitied, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harvrr & Brorures is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Terms vor Apvertisine In Harrrr’s Prertoproars. 
Harper's Manazine.—Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$250: Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 
Harper's Weekly.—Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1,00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$125 per Line—each fnsertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
ENEW NOW.—TueE Picroritat PHrEeNo- 


LOGICAL JOURNAL, $3, and either of Harper's, 
$4, sent a year for $5, by S. R. WELLS, 
889 Broadway, N. Y. 


JANTED—AGENTS ($20 oat day). to sell 
| the celebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING 











MACHINE. Has the wnder-feed, makes the 
*‘ lock stitch” (alike on both sides), and is fully 
licensed. The best and cheapest family Sew- 
! ing Machine in the market. Address JOHN- 
SON, CLARK, & CO., Boston, Mass.; Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Chicago, Ill.; or St. Louis, Mo. 
OUNG FOLKS’ RURAL, largest and handsomest 
young folks’ paper. Greatest success! Best sto- 
ries and pictures. Splendid Cash Pay to Agents or 
whole amount returned in watches, musical instru- 
ments, jewelry, &c. $100 per year, samples 10c. Ad- 
dress H. N. F. LEWIS, Pub. Western Rural, Chicago. 
TANDARD and HOLIDAY BOOKS.— 
All American and Foreign Books mailed by F. G. 
HASTINGS, 39 Nassau St. (P.O. Box 2982), N. Y. 





AX FLOWERS. — Mrs. Moermar, of London, 
Rooms 33 East 17th St., Union Square, near Eve- 
rett House. Lessons given. Terms on application. 
Agent for G. Worgan’s Materials for Wax Flowers. 


Ata! READ THIS! 





WE WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY OF $30 


D5 AMonth with Stencil and Key-Check 


Dies. Don’t fail to secure Circular and 










Aonthiy payments, ov Gays on trial. Sews everything a 
needle will gothrough. Samples of sewing free. Agents 
wanted. Address MEDALLION MACHINE CO., 71 Nassau &t., N. ¥. 








PER WEEK and Expenses, or allow a large com- 
——- to sell our new and wonderful inventions. 





389 Broadway, N. Y. 


dress M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 


GENTS WANTED—($225 a MontH) by 
the AMERICAN KNITTING MA- 
CHINE CO, BOSTON, Masz., or ST. LOUIS, Mo. 
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THE Party wHO beac: 4 THE JOLLiEST Day IN THE 
EAR. 








THE PARTY WHO WONDERS WHERE Wk SHALL ALL 
BE THIS TIME NEXT YEAR. 


FACETLE. 


A rew weeks since the 
Rev. Dr. M——, pastor of 
the High Church Baptist 
con; pepation, in one of 
the ving citics of New 
Jersey, received the fol- 
lowing note: eee tao. 
tTor,—You would greatly 
oblige one of your sh- 
loners if, at an early day, 
you would preach on Ec- 
clesiastes iil, last clause 
of the 4th verse—‘A time 
to dance.’” On the fol- 
lowing Sabbath evening 
the Reverend Doctor cre- 
ated quite a sensation in 
his con; ation by read- 
ing the note, and adding: 
“When I shall bave be- 
cowe fully satisfied that 
the important duty of 
dancing is neglected in 
my congregation, rest as- 
sured I will give all need- 
ed — on the sub- 
ject.” 


—e———. 

An eccentric chemist 
keeps a dog beac or ine 
pu of su ng him 
With bark. pei 





Tue GENTLEMAN WHO LIKES IT 
BECAUSE IT GIVES HIM AN 
OpporTUNITY TO SING. 


Tue Otpv Younc Lapy WHO LIKES IT FOR | 
ITS OLD CusToms, ASSOCIATIONS, | 
AND ALL THAT. 


——_.——_— 
A Man rut or Sriram 
—A distiller. 





TUCK OUT. 


— 

Very Lixety.—A cer- 
tain clergyman, who last 
week had an over-coat 
and an umbrella stolen 
from his hall, thinks that 
the thief is likely to turn 
up in the world where 
neither over-coat nor um- 
brella will be essential to 
comfort. 


—_——— 

“T'll give you the slip,” 
as the gardener said when 
he promised a friend a 
cutting. 





———@——__— 
WS DON’? BELIEVE IT.— 
It is said that jf a woman 
would paint the skin of 
the face blue at the cor- 
ners of the eyes for a 
small space, shading off 
in the d’ rection of the ear, 
it would give a languish- 
ing softness to the coun- 
tenance, and make the 
reatest of shrews look 
lovely, mild, and meek, 


—_——@—_—__—_ 
An unfortunate listener 
begs for some one to in- 
vent a “noiseless hand- 
organ.” . 
Oe WU IWh ih oF “uy 
An Inpicestiste Ev- yy yj Wife \ Of 
rort—Eating one’s words. 9 : 
—_—_.—_——_ 


PATERFAMILIAS, BECAUSE HE HAS ALL THE 
ILLS TO PAY. 


INTERFERING = FRUIT— 


Medlars. 


THE STONY-HEARTED CYNIC, BECAUSE HE LIKES TO SEE 
WHAT FCOLS PrEopLE CAN MAKE OF THEMSELVES. 





‘Tue Younc Lapy, Because “You ALWAYS 
HAVE SUCH FUN WITH THE. CHARADES.” 





THe ScHoot-Boy, BECAUSE HE 
ALWAYS GETS A JOLLY GooD 
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This represents the sort of Proposal brought about: by a Mamma who thinks Young People can’t be married too early.—* You two 


great, big, little Sillies, don’t sit such a long way off one another, but do as Mamma tells you. 


fF ons a He really won’t bite you, Angelina, 
though you may think so; and she is not so very ferocious a Person, Bertie, as she looks.” 














Tue O_p GENTLEMAN, BECAUSE HE ALWAYS 
FEELS SO YOUNG AGAIN. 





Lone Namz.—There is a 
Servian prince in the Prus- 
sian foe 4 whose name is 
so long that a company of 
engineers have been or- 
dered to level down the 
consonants and use it as a 
pontoon bridge. 


—_——_~——_—— 
Tizep NaturE—A yawn- 
ing gulf. 


INVENTIVE AND APppRo- 
PRIATIVE.—It is said that 
the man who won’t take a 
paper because he can bor- 
row one has invented a 
machine with which he can 
cook his dinner by the 
smoke of his neighbor’s 
chimney. 

——_—_o——— 

Urnitt Worx — Mount- 
ing a picture. 


—_—o——— 
Our or Time.—“ Eve 


= ee fg 
that you're sayin’, you ig- 
noraist ould man 2 Bate 
~ out of time, iz it? 

on’t I go home to me din- 
ner at twelve be the town 
clock, an’ that’s half an 
hour toc fast, an’ don’t I 
come back at one be the 
clock at the Emerald Ring, 
an’ that’s half an hour slow? And how do I bate he out av any time? The 
time izn’t up az yet, so I'll take my aize an’ have a shmoke.” 


THE Poor RELATION, BECAUSE IT’s 
THE ONLY TIME HE GETS A 
coop Dinner. 





—_——_—_ 
A WituireG Prisoner—A man locked in slumber. 
a 


Curerrvt ror Smrru.—Smith (who had forgetfully left his pocket-book on the 


iano last night). ‘Have you found any thing this morning, Angelina?” <Ange- 
ina. “Oh 7, dear! anks! I have ordered a new piano-stool, some lace 
curtains, and such a love of a bonnet.” 


———___—_ 

“Call that a kind man,” said an actor, speaking of an absent acquaintance, 
“a man who is ae gs his family, and never sends them a farthing ? Call 
that kindness?” “Yes, unremitting kindness,” Jerrold replied. 


—_—_—_ > 
Tue most Userus. Prince my Evrorr—Old King Cole (coal). 
——_—__—— 


If a man gets up when the day breaks, can he be said to have a whole day 
‘ore him? 


—_—_\_>—_—_ 
A candidate for medical honors, having thrown himself into a fever from his 
incapacity to answer the questions, was asked, “‘ How would you sweat a person 
for the rheumatism?” ‘I would send him here to be examined.” 
od 
It ig have been the Ettrick Shepherd who said, after sorting out all night 
on the Grampians, that they ought to be called the Crampy’un Hills, 
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THE WAR CHART. 
City GentTLeman. “ What Place are you looking for?” 
MercHant Prince. “ Well, I've been Reading a good deal lately, and I’ve heard 
2 good deal about Anarchy in France, but I can’t find it any where on the Map,” 

















